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MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS,  BOSTON 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  JANUARY  12,  1936 

AT  TWO-THIRTY  L 

COMMONWEALTH 
CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA 


ERNST  HOFFMANN,  Conductor 


^Programme 


LUENING    ....  Serenade,  Op.  18 

MOZART    ....  Schauspieldirektor  Overture 

MOZART    ....  Symphony  in  C  major,  "Jupiter" 
(K.  No.  551) 

I.  Allegro  vivace 

II.  Andante  cantabile 

III.  Menuetto  :  Allegretto ;  Trio 

,    J,V.  Finale ;  Allegro  mqlto. 


AFTER  THE  CONCERT:  FREE  GALLERY  TALKS 
(Groups  will  assemble  in  the  Rotunda) 
3:30     Tapestries  Mrs.  Sayward 

3:30     Greek  Art  Mrs.  Tanner 


CHILDREN'S  HOUR  IN  CLASS  ROOM  A 
3:30     A  Lion  Hunt  Miss  Maginnis 

Free  Gallery  Talks  are  given  every  morning,  except  Monday,  at 
11  o'clock,  and  on  Saturday  afternoons  at  2. 

EXHIBITIONS 
Special  Exhibition  Galleries  : 

JAPANESE  SCREENS  —  Birds,  Flowers,  and  Animals 

Print  Department : 
WOODCUTS  BY  HANS  BALDUNG 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  PRINTS  OF  FLOWERS 

Department  Galleries  : 
JAPANESE  HAIR  QRr^AA|p^T§    .   ,  .... 
LENT  BY  B^O^^Ol&AN  <A?iati  No"' £7^. 


CONCERT  COMMENT 


OTTO  LUENING  IS  A  PROLIFIC  COMPOSER. 
1  lis  varied  output  includes  symphonic  poems,  concertinos,  cho- 
ruses, sonatas,  string  quartets,  trios,  and  two  stage  works.  Since 
1921  (when  he  was  twenty-one)  he  has  composed  steadily,  study- 
ing under  such  men  as  Jarnach,  Ziehn  and  Middleschulte,  pro- 
gressing so  well  as  to  merit  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship. 

It  is  surprising  to  discover  that  all  his  works  listed  in 
the  latest  edition  of  American  Composers  are  reported  as  still  in 
manuscript.  The  opera,  Evangeline,  in  four  acts  for  soloists,  or- 
chestra and  chorus,  composed  in  1932,  awaits  production.  Similar 
cases  abound. 

A  basic  function  of  federal  music  projects  may  well 
be  to  provide  trial  flights  for  creative  artists.  What  composers 
need  are  performances  if  they  are  to  learn  how  to  write  for  man- 
kind. Artists  become  great  by  reaching  outward,  absorbing  life 
about  them.  The  composer  no  less  than  the  writer  must  approach 
the  people,  the  source  and  measure  of  healthy  art.  The  decision, 
therefore,  of  the  Federal  Music  Project  for  Massachusetts  to  spon- 
sor the  modern  composer  not  only  gives  direction  to  emergency 
conditions  but  also  serves  the  common  culture. 

Luening,  whose  Serenade  will  be  heard  in  its  first 
Boston  performance,  was  born  in  Milwaukee.  He  is  now  living  in 
Bennington,  Vermont.  As  guest  conductor  of  the  American 
Opera  Company  and  as  executive  director  of  the  opera  department 
at  the  Eastman  School  of  Music,  Luening  has  shown  considerable 
promise. 

MOZART  AS  THE  COMPOSER  OF  the  Schau- 
spieldirektor  Overture  and  the  Jupiter  Symphony  proves  himself 
the  master  of  festive  music  and  fundamental  music.  He  wrote  the 
overture  for  a  little  opera,  Der  Schauspieldirektor,  whose  simple 
plot  concerns  the  dilemma  of  an  impresario  with  two  rival  prima 
donnas.  From  its  sparkling,  humorous  music  Mozart  could  ascend 
to  the  Olympian  beauty  of  the  Jupiter  Symphony.  It  mattered 
little  that  Mozart  was  poor  and  scorned  when  he  wrought  that 
masterpiece.  Indeed,  when  he  wrote  his  three  greatest  symphonies, 
the  E  flat,  the  G  minor,  and  the  C  major,  during  those  few  weeks 
between  the  June  and  the  August  of  1788,  Mozart  was  sick,  in 


debt,  and  reduced  to  borrowing.  The  true  artist  lives  triumphant 
within  himself.  All  the  pain  and  despair  of  deafness  and  disease 
could  not  dissuade  Beethoven  from  composing  his  string  quartets. 
Mozart  worked  serenely  in  a  tiny  garden  perfecting  the  noblest 
of  testaments  in  the  face  of  indifference. 

The  Jupiter  Symphony  is  scored  for  flute,  two  oboes, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  kettledrums,  and  strings. 
Philip  Hale  analyzes  the  first  movement,  Allegro  vivace,  C  major, 
4-4,  as  opening  with  the  announcement  of  the  first  theme.  "The 
theme  is  in  two  sections:  imposing  triplets  (full  orchestra),  alter- 
nating with  gentle  melodious  passages  for  strings;  the  section  of  a 
martial  nature,  with  strongly  marked  rhythm  for  trumpets  and 
drums.  There  is  extensive  development  of  the  figures,  with  some 
new  counter  ones.  The  strings  have  the  second  theme,  of  which 
William  Foster  Apthorp  wrote:  "A  yearning  phrase,  ascending  by 
two  successive  semitones,  followed  by  a  brighter,  almost  a  rollick- 
ing one — is  it  Jove  laughing  at  lovers'  perjuries? — the  bassoon  and 
flute  soon  adding  richness  to  the  coloring  by  doubling  the  melody 
of  the  first  violins  in  the  lower  and  upper  octaves."  This  theme 
is  in  G  major.  There  is  a  cheerful  conclusion  theme.  The  first 
part  of  the  movement  ends  with  a  return  of  the  martial  rhythm 
of  the  second  section  of  the  first  theme.  The  free  fantasia  is  long 
and  elaborate.  .  .  . 

"II.  Andante  cantabile,  F  major,  3-4.  The  first  part 
presents  the  development  in  turn  of  three  themes  so  joined  that 
there  is  apparent  melodic  continuity.  The  second  part  consists  of 
some  more  elaborate  development  of  the  same  material. 

"III.  Menuetto:  Allegro,  E  major,  3-4.  The  move- 
ment is  in  the  traditional  minuet  form.  The  chief  theme  begins 
with  the  inversion  of  the  first  figure,  the  'chromatic  sigh'  of  the 
second  theme  in  the  first  movement.  This  'sigh*  is  hinted  at  in 
the  Trio,  which  is  in  C  major. 

"IV.  Finale:  Allegro  molto,  C  major,  4-4.  It  is 
often  described  as  a  fugue  on  four  subjects." 

Frank  Colapinto. 


SPONSORED  BY  WPA  FEDERAL  MUSIC  PROJECT 
Dr.  NIKOLAI  SOKOLOFF.  Director 

LOUIS  CORNELL,  Assistant  Reginal  Music  Director  for  New  England 
W.  DUNCAN  RUSSELL,  State  Director 


MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS,  BOSTON 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEBRUARY  9,  1936 
AT  TWO-THIRTY 


COMMONWEALTH 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ERNST  HOFFMANN,  Conductor 


^Programme 

STRAUSS  Serenade  for  Wind  Instruments,  No.  7 

CONVERSE     ....  Flivver  Ten  Million 

INTERMISSION 

MOZART  Symphony  in  E  flat  major  (K.  543) 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro 

II.  Andante 

III.  Menuetto;  Trio 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro 


SPONSORED  BY  THE  PUBLIC  WORKS  ADMINISTRATION 
Dr.  Nikolai  Sokoloff,  Director       Louis  Cornell,  Regional  Music  Director  for  New  England 


AFTER  THE  CONCERT:  FREE  GALLERY  TALKS 
(Groups  will  assemble  in  the  Rotunda) 
3:30     Modern  Paintings  Miss  Christensen 

3:30     Museum  Treasures  Mrs.  Say  ward 

CHILDREN'S  HOUR  IN  CLASS  ROOM  A 
3:30      Portraits  of  Children  Miss  Maginnis 

Free  Gallery  Talks  are  given  every  morning,  except  Monday,  at 
11  o'clock,  and  on  Saturday  afternoons  at  2. 

EXHIBITIONS 
Special  Exhibition  Galleries  : 

PAINTINGS  AND  DRAWINGS  BY  VINCENT  VAN  GOGH,  opening 
February  19 

Print  Department : 

REPRODUCTIONS  OF  DRAWINGS  BY  RAPHAEL,  MICHEL- 
ANGELO, DURER,  AND  REMBRANDT 

DUTCH  AND  FLEMISH  PRINTS,  1460-1560 

ITALIAN  ETCHINGS  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  AND  SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY 

Painting  Department : 

SEVENTEENTH  AND  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  ENGLISH  AND 
AMERICAN  PORTRAITS  LENT  BY  BOOTH  TARKINGTON 
(Gallery  P.  5) 


CONCERT  COMMENT 


THE  SERENADE  FOR  WIND  INSTRUMENTS  by  Richard 
Strauss,  composed  in  1881,  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  double  bassoon  and  four  horns  was  the  first  notable  flight  of  an 
extraordinary  talent.  It  won  the  approval  of  Hans  von  Bulow,  who  wrote 
to  Albert  Gutwance  on  October  9,  18  84,  that  this  serenade  by  "a  young 
Municher  of  the  classical  school  exhibits  the  virtuosity  of  our  players  in  the 
most  brilliant  light."  Bulow  asked  Strauss  to  compose  a  whole  suite  for  the 
same  instruments.  Influences  of  Mendelssohn  and  Brahms  have  been  found 
in  the  Serenade.  The  first  performance  was  in  the  Dresden  Tonkunstlerverein, 
November  27,  1882,  Wullncr  conducting.  The  first  Boston  performance  was 
in  Convention  Hall  in  1920. 

FLIVVER  TEN  MILLION  by  Frederick  Shepherd  Converse  was 
first  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  April  15,  1927,  Dr. 
Serge  Koussevitsky  conducting.    The  composer  provided  the  following  notes: 

"  'The  Ten  Millionth  Ford  is  now  serving  its  owner.'  This  re- 
markable statement  seemed  to  me  to  be  worthy  of  celebrating  in  music  and 
verse.  What  other  product  of  this  age  has  so  entwined  itself  around  the 
lives  of  our  people?  The  marvel  of  its  success  seemed  far  to  outshine  the 
wonders  of  Aladdin's  lamp,  or  the  golden  touch  of  Midas.  Here  was  epic 
poetry  right  at  hand;  and  as  I  thought  of  it,  it  seemed  that  the  things 
about  us  are  more  vital  to  us  that  anything  else.  The  ancients  had  their 
Scylla  and  Charydbis:  we  have  our  semaphore  and  'traffic  cop';  all  equally 
perilous  to  pass:  and  I  believe  that  the  moon  shines  as  tenderly  in  Westwood 
as  ever  it  did  on  the  banks  of  Euphrates.  Hearing  and  admiring  'Pacific  231', 
I  said  to  myself,  T,  too,  must  try  something  of  this  kind  for  the   'Flivver'  .' 

"I  set  about  it  purely  for  my  amusement,  and  too  seriously; 
for  he  who  wishes  to  express  American  life  or  experience  must  include  the 
saving  grace  of  humor.  I  wondered  what  Mark  Twain  would  have  done 
with  such  a  theme  if  he  had  been  a  musician.  The  piece  turned  out  to  be 
quite  frankly  programme  music,  and  this  is  the  story  as  it  came  to  me. 

"Dawn  in  Detroit.  Chanticleer  announces  the  dawn.  The  city 
stirs.  Sunrise. 

"The  Call  to  Labor.   Bells.   Distant  factory  whistles. 

"The  Din  of  the  Builders.   Fugal  factory  noises. 

"The  Birth  of  the  Hero.  From  the  welter  emerges  the  hero,  full- 
fledged,  ready  for  service.  He  tries  his  metal.  He  wanders  off  into  the  great 
world  in  search  of  adventure. 

"May  Night  by  the  Roadside.    America's  romance. 

"The  Joy  Riders.   America's  frolic. 

"The  Collision.   America's  tragedy. 

"Phoenix  Americanus.  The  hero,  righted  2nd  shaken,  proceeds  on 
his  way  with  redoubled  energy,  typical  of  the  indomitable  spirit  of  America. 

"The  form  is  entirely  free.  The  above  episodes  are  rather  short 
and  are  contained  in  one  movement.  There  are  some  chief  motives  which 
serve  for  thematic  development,  like  that  of  'The  Builders'  and  many"  sub- 
sidiary ones. 


"The  instruments  used  are  three  flutes,  piccolo,  two  oboes,  English 
horn,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  a  set  of  three  kettledrums,  bass 
drum,  snare  drum,  tambourine,  cymbals,  bell,  tam-tam,  Ford  automobile 
horn,  slapstick,  rattle,  xylophone,  anvil,  wind  machine,  celesta,  two  harps, 
organ,  and  the  usual  strings." 

JOHN  N.  BURK,  programme  annotator  for  the  Boston  Symphony, 
spoke  as  follows  of  the  Mozart  symphony: 

"The  careful  catalogue  which  Mozart  kept  of  his  works  shows, 
for  the  summer  of  1788,  an  industrious  crop  of  potboilers — arias,  terzets, 
piano  sonatas  'for  beginners,'  a  march — various  pieces  written  by  order  of 
a  patron,  or  to  favor  some  singer  or  player.  Between  these  there  are  also 
listed: 

"June  26 — Symphony  in  E  flat  major. 
"July  25 — Symphony  in  G  minor. 
"August   10 — Symphony  in  C  major. 

"How  clearly  Mozart  realized  that  within  six  weeks  he  had  three 
times  touched  thq  highest  point  of  his  instrumental  writing,  three  times  fixed 
within  the  formal  symphonic  periods  the  precious  distillation  of  his  inmost 
heart — this  we  cannot  know,  for  he  did  not  so  much  as  mention  them  in 
any  record  that  has  come  down  to  us.  They  were  intended,  ostensibly,  for 
some  concerts  that  never  came  to  pass;  but  one  likes  to  believe  that  the 
composer's  true  intent  was  mingled  with  musical  phantasy  far  past  all 
thought  of  commissions  or  creditors.  The  greatest  music  must,  by  its  nature, 
be  obvious  of  time  and  occasion,  have  its  full  spread  of  wing,  and  take  its 
flight  entirely  to  the  personal  prompting  of  its  maker.  ..." 

This  excellent  writer  quotes  Otto  Jahn's  characterization  of  the 
E  flat  symphony  as  a  "triumph  of  euphony — full  of  charm."  Wagner  wrote, 
"The  longing  sigh  of  the  great  human  voice,  drawn  to  him  by  the  loving 
power  of  his  genius,  breathes  from  his  instruments.  He  leads  the  irresistible 
stream  of  richest  harmony  into  the  heart  of  his  melody,  as  though  with 
anxious  care  he  sought  to  give  it,  by  way  of  compensation  for  its  delivery 
by  mere  instruments,  the  depth  of  feeling  and  ardor  which  lies  at  the  source 
of  the  human  voice  as  the  expression  of  the  unfathomable  depths  of  the  heart." 


Frank  Colapinto. 


MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS,  BOSTON 


SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEBRUARY  16,  1936 
AT  TWO-THIRTY 


COMMONWEALTH 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


INTERMISSION 

Overture,  Tannhauser 
Introduction,  Act  Three,  Tannhauser 
Overture,  The  Flying  Dutchman 
Introduction,  Act  Three,  The  Flying  Dutchman 


SPONSORED  BY  THE  WORKS  PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION 
DR.  NIKOLAI  SOKOLOFF,  Director    LOUIS  CORNELL,  Assistant  to  the  Director 


ERNST  HOFFMANN,  Conductor 


WAGNER 


Siegfried  Idyll 


AFTER  THE  CONCERT:  FREE  GALLERY  TALKS 
(Groups  will  assemble  in  the  Rotunda) 
3:30     Roman  Art  Mrs.  Tanner 

3:30     French  Paintings  Mrs.  Say  ward 


CHILDREN'S  HOUR  IN  CLASS  ROOM  A 
3:30      Japanese  Stories  Mrs.  Tomita 

Free  Gallery  Talks  are  given  every  morning,  except  Monday,  at 
11  o'clock,  and  on  Saturday  afternoons  at  2. 


EXHIBITIONS 

Special  Exhibition  Galleries  : 

PAINTINGS  AND  DRAWINGS  BY  VINCENT  VAN  GOGH 
Opening  February  19 

Print  Department : 

REPRODUCTIONS  OF  DRAWINGS  BY  RAPHAEL,  MICHEL- 
ANGELO, DURER,  AND  REMBRANDT 

DUTCH  AND  FLEMISH  PRINTS,  1460-1 560 

ITALIAN  ETCHINGS  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  AND  SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY 

Painting  Department : 

SEVENTEENTH  AND  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  ENGLISH  AND 
AMERICAN  PORTRAITS  LENT  BY  BOOTH  TARKINGTON 
(Gallery  P.  5) 


CONCERT  COMMENT 


THIS  PROGRAMME  OF  WAGNER  WORKS 
affords  a  survey  of  certain  philosophical  implications.  The 
authoritative  criticism  of  Ernest  Newman  must  be  taken  as  its 
basis.  Here  an  effort  will  be  made  to  contribute  fresh  impressions 
gained  from  attendance  at  frequent  rehearsals  and  from  study 
of  the  literature. 

What  Wagner  tried  to  do  in  The  Flying  Dutchman 
was  to  work  his  way  clear  to  a  free  expression  of  himself.  He 
began  in  1843  to  project  his  own  history  in  tonal  edifice.  Just 
as  The  King  of  the  Nihelnng  is  the  embodiment  of  some  of  his 
revolutionary  opinions  on  society,  its  moral  and  economic  codes, 
so  is  The  Flying  Dutchman  expressive  of  himself  as  a  weary 
wanderer  in  the  years  from  1839  to  1841.  He  saw  himself  as 
the  sailor  driven  from  place  to  place,  tortured  with  longings, 
praying  for  redemption.  His  vision  of  life  was  essentially  reli- 
gious: he  felt  there  was  salvation  through  suffering.  His  was 
the  wisdom  of  emotion,  not  reason,  and  the  legend  of  the 
Dutchman,  therefore,  became  a  moral  and  social  symbol.  Wag- 
ner sought  to  epitomize  the  evil  of  the  world  and  its  cure  on 
the  basis  of  his  own  experience.  Such  procedure  in  the  hands 
of  lesser  men  would  invite  disaster,  but  Wagner  was  a  gifted 
genius.  Like  Beethoven,  he  succeeded  in  self  realization  without 
compromise,  but  on  lesser  levels.  In  point  of  construction  The 
Flying  Dutchman,  according  to  Newman,  is  the  weakest  of  his 
works.  The  vision  is  clear  but  the  craftsmanship  insufficiently 
strong.  It  was  the  first  work  to  pose  a  moral  problem  that 
Wagner  believed  to  be  worldly  but  which  actually  was  personal. 

Among  universal  symbols  sought  by  Wagner,  he 
made  Woman  foremost  but  in  his  symbolism  he  remained  earth- 
bound.  Thus  in  The  Flying  Dutchman  the  love  of  Senta  was 
to  be  the  salvation  of  the  hero.  Newman  is  both  humorous  and 
sceptical  of  this  ethical  solution.  He  said  it  was  the  "Young 
Men's  Mutual  Improvement  Society  view  of  woman  and  the 
world."  He  said  further  that  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  senti- 
mentalist conception.  One  must  admire,  granting  these  judg- 
ments, the  poetic  power  that  makes  of  woman  an  exalted 
philosophy.  In  Tannhauser  Wagner  repeats  with  Elsa  the  symbol 
that  was  Senta.    She  is  "the  woman  who  would  not  call  for 


explanation  or  defense,  but  would  love  him  with  an  uncondi- 
tioned love."  He  celebrated  the  love  of  woman  as  a  force.  From 
his  music  one  is  made  aware  of  the  astronomy  of  human  passion. 

Newman  considers  that  Wagner  in  Tannhauser  was 
"already  beginning  to  find  materials  for  the  sermons  he  was 
afterwards  never  tired  of  preaching,  on  the  insufficiency  of 
modern  life  to  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  the  artist."  The  story 
is,  again,  a  personal  expression.  Wagner  is  once  more  the  hero. 
He  is  now  running  away  in  revolt  and  dismay  from  the  crudities 
of  life  to  the  summits  of  mountains.  Wagner  himself  wrote  that 
he  worked  at  the  opera  "in  a  state  of  burning  exaltation,"  and 
dreaded  lest  death  might  intervene  before  he  finished. 

It  was  the  opulence  of  his  nature  that  made  it  diffi- 
cult for  Wagner  to  see  clearly  beyond  his  own  struggles  and 
desires.  What  Beethoven  actually  expressed,  universality  of  vision, 
Wagner  thought  he  was  expressing.  Beethoven  spoke  nobly  of 
basic  realities.  Wagner  magnified  commonplace  legends  in  mystic 
raptures,  finding  symbols  more  comfortable  than  facts. 

Freed  momentarily  of  grandiose  ethical  obsessions, 
Wagner  thought  of  his  son  just  born  and  wrote  the  Siegfried 
Idyll.  Here  is  an  orchestral  cradle  song.  The  speech  is  loving,  and 
pure.  If  Wagner  sought  majesty  in  his  music  dramas  he  achieved 
it  perfectly  in  this  music  of  Olympian  kindness. 

Frank  Colapinto. 


MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS,  BOSTON 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  FEBRUARY  23,  1936 
AT  TWO-THIRTY 

COMMONWEALTH 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ERNST  HOFFMAN,  Director 


^Programme 

SAINT-SAENS  .  .  "Le  Rouet  d'Omphale"  ("Omphale's 
Spinning  Wheel"),  Symphonic  Poem 
No.  1,  Op.  31 

Intermission 

CHAIKOVSKY  .    .   Symphony  No.  4  in  F  Minor,  Op.  36 

I.   Andante  sostenuto;  moderato  con 
anima.    (In  movimento  di  valse). 

II.    Andantino  in  modo  di  canzona. 

III.  Scherzo;  pizzicato  ostinato:  Allegro 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  con  fuoco. 

SPONSORED  BY  THE  WORKS  PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION 
DR.  NIKOLAI  SOKOLOFF,  Director    LOUIS  CORNELL,  Assistant  to  the  Director 


AFTER  THE  CONCERT:  FREE  GALLERY  TALKS 
(Groups  will  assemble  in  the  Rotunda) 

3.30       Vincent  van  Gogh  Miss  Adlow 

Illustrated  Lecture  in  Hall 

CHILDREN'S  HOUR  IN  CLASS  ROOM  A 
3.30       George  Washington  Mrs.  Tanner 

Free  Gallery  Talks  are  given  every  morning,  except  Mon~ 
day,  at  11  o'clock,  and  on  Saturday  afternoon  at  2. 

EXHIBITIONS 

Special  Exhibition  Galleries : 

PAINTINGS  AND  DRAWINGS  BY  VINCENT  VAN  GOGH 
Print  Department : 

REPRODUCTIONS  OF  DRAWINGS  BY  RAPHAEL,  MICHEL- 
ANGELO, DURER,  AND  REMBRANDT 

DUTCH  AND  FLEMISH  PRINTS,  1460-1560 

ITALIAN  ETCHINGS  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  AND  SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY 

Painting  Department: 

SEVENTEENTH  AND  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  ENGLISH  AND 
AMERICAN  PORTRAITS  LENT  BY  BOOTH  TARKINGTON 
(Gallery  P.  5) 

Radio  Talk :  Thursday  evening,  February  27,  at  8  o'clock  STATION  WAAB : 
"Nineteenth  Century  French  Paintings  in  the  Smith  College  Museum  of  Art"  by  Jere 
Abbott,  Director,  Smith  College  Museum  of  Art,  Northampton.  Ninth  talk  in  the 
Radio  Series  presented  on  Thursday  evenings  by  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


CONCERT  COMMENT 


LE  ROUET  D'OMPHALE,  "Omphale'fl  Spinning 
Wheel/'  Symphonic  Poem,  No.  1,  by  Charles  Camille  Saint-Saens, 
was  first  performed  in  a  version  for  two  pianos  December  7, 
1871,  at  a  concert  given  by  the  pupils  of  Pasdeloup,  in  Paris. 
The  orchestral  form  was  first  heard  January  9,  1872,  at  the 
Societe  Nationale,  and  repeated  April  14  at  a  Concert  Populaire. 
Theodore  Thomas  introduced  the  work  to  Boston  November  20, 
1875.  A  note  printed  on  the  score  reveals  its  origin: 

"The  subject  of  this  symphonic  poem  is  feminine 
seductiveness,  the  triumphant  struggle  of  weakness  against 
strength.  The  spinning  wheel  is  only  a  pretext;  it  is  chosen 
merely  from  the  viewpoint  of  rhythm  and  the  general  aspect  of 
the  piece." 

The  composer  was  impressed  with  an  ebony  spinning 
wheel  he  had  seen  in  the  house  of  a  friend.  Later  he  visited  the 
studio  of  Cabanel  and  admired  his  painting  of  Venus,  "the  color- 
ing of  the  picture,  the  lifelike  quality  of  the  flesh  tints,  and  the 
sensuality  which  disengaged  itself  from  the  canvas."  These  im- 
pressions took  musical  shape.  It  remained  for  Saint-Saens  to 
establish  relation  with  the  classical  story  of  the  Lydian  Queen 
domesticating  Hercules.  Thus  we  hear  "Hercules  groaning  in 
the  bonds  he  cannot  break"  and  "Omphale  mocking  the  vain 
efforts  of  the  hero."  A  petticoat  subdued  the  giant  who  "planted 
the  pillars  of  the  world." 

Lucian,  one  of  the  most  modern  of  ancient  writers, 
has  Aesculapius  taunt  Hercules: 

"Besides,  if  I  could  allege  nothing  else  in  my  behalf, 
I  never  was  a  servant,  and  never  carded  wool  in  Lydia,  and  never 
wore  a  woman's  purple  gown,  and  never  got  a  slap  on  the  face 
by  Omphale's  golden  slipper." 

Romain  Rolland,  in  Mtisicians  of  Today,  speaks  of 
"the  Latin  art  of  Saint-Saens  which  rises  up  calm  and  ironical  <  .  . 
Compared  with  the  restless  and  troubled  art  of  today,  his  music 
strikes  us  by  its  calm,  its  tranquil  harmonies,  its  velvety  modula- 
tions, its  crystal  clearness,  its  smooth  and  flowing  style,  and  an 


elegance  that  cannot  be  put  into  words.  Even  his  classic  cold- 
ness does  us  good  by  its  reaction  against  the  exaggerations,  sincere 
as  they  are,  of  the  new  school.  At  times  one  feels  oneself  carried 
back  to  Mendelssohn,  even  to  Spontini  and  the  school  of  Gluck. 
One  seems  to  be  travelling  in  a  country  that  one  knows  and 
loves;  and  yet  in  M.  Saint-Saens*  works  one  does  not  find  any 
direct  resemblance  to  the  works  of  other  composers;  for  with 
no  one  are  reminiscences  rarer  than  with  this  master  who  carries 
all  the  old  masters  in  his  mind — it  is  his  spirit  that  is  akin  to 
theirs.  And  that  is  the  secret  of  his  personality  and  his  value  to 
us;  he  brings  to  our  artistic  unrest  a  little  of  the  light  and  sweet- 
ness of  other  times.  His  compositions  are  like  fragments  of  an- 
other world." 

THE  FOURTH  SYMPHONY  of  Chaikovsky  is 
favored  by  many  above  the  famous  Pathetique.  From  first  to 
last  bar  it  is  compact  and  alive.  The  extraordinary  technical 
brilliance  of  the  Scherzo  is  only  one  of  numerous  qualities.  The 
fourth  movement  has  a  sweep  and  drive  that  is  irresistible.  Here 
the  artist  was  fairly  caught  in  the  web  of  his  own  passion.  The 
melodies  like  streams  join  to  make  a  mighty  river,  banked  steeply 
and  strongly  by  masterly  technique.  On  the  turbulent  surface 
plays  the  sunlight  of  a  jovial  power:  tremendous  energy  in 
musical  tranfiguration. 

"Look  about  you.  Go  to  the  people.  See  how  it  un- 
derstands to  be  jolly  ..." 

So  wrote  the  composer  about  the  fourth  movement. 
He  expressed  the  strength  and  joy  of  the  democracy.  Only  an 
artist  with  profound  and  abiding  love  of  the  people  could  have 
composed  this  music.  It  beggars  analysis,  itself  so  rich. 
Chaikovsky  himself  confessed  it  did  not  allow  analysis.  The 
knowledge  must  suffice  that  in  this  symphony  the  artist  gave 
the  best  that  was  in  him,  and  that  he  was  great  and  good. 

Frank  Colapinto. 


MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS,  BOSTON 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  MARCH  22,  1936 
AT  TWO-THIRTY 


COMMONWEALTH 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ERNST  HOFFMANN,  Conductor 


Programme 


DVORAK   .    .  Two  Slavic  Dances,  Op.  46 

BRAHMS    .    .  Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major,  Op.  73 

.  I.  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Adagio  non  troppo 

III.  Allegretto  grazioso,  quasi  andantino 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito 


SPONSORED  BY  THE  WORKS  PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION 
DR.  NIKOLAI  SOKOLOFF,  Director 


AFTER  THE  CONCERT:  FREE  GALLERY  TALKS 

(Groups  will  assemble  in  the  Rotunda) 
3:30     Italian  Paintings  Mrs.  Sayward 

3:30     Greek  Art  Mrs.  Tanner 


CHILDREN'S  HOUR  IN  CLASS  ROOM  A 
3:30     Painters  of  France  Miss  Maginnis 

Free  Gallery  Talks  are  given  every  morning,  except  Monday,  at 
11  o'clock,  and  on  Saturday  afternoons  at  2. 

EXHIBITIONS 

Special  Exhibition  Galleries  : 

AMERICAN  TEXTILES  FROM  THE  MUSEUM'S  COLLECTION, 
opening  March  31 

Print  Department : 

REPRODUCTIONS   OF  DRAWINGS    BY   RAPHAEL,  MICHEL- 
ANGELO, DURER,  AND  REMBRANDT 
TWENTIETH  CENTURY  STILL  LIFE 
DUTCH  AND  FLEMISH  PRINTS,  1460-1560 

Painting  Department : 

SEVENTEENTH  AND  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  ENGLISH  AND 
AMERICAN  PORTRAITS  LENT  BY  BOOTH  TARKINGTON 
(Gallery  P.  5) 

RADIO  TALK  :  Thursday  evening,  March  26  at  8  o'clock  STATION  WAAB  : 
"Maya  Art  and  Architecture"  by  Alfred  M.  Tozzer,  Curator  of  Middle  American 
Archaeology  and  Ethnology,  Peabody  Museum,  Harvard  University.  Thirteenth 
talk  in  the  Radio  Series  presented  on  Thursday  evenings  by  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  Boston. 


CONCERT  COMMENT 

ANTON  DVORAK  was  a  peasant  who  remained  a 
peasant  all  his  life.  He  had  formed  his  style  before  going  to 
Vienna.  The  urban  habits,  the  clamors  and  complexities,  found 
no  place  in  his  musical  personality.  He  shunned  the  artifice  and 
affectation  of  the  day.  He  chose  to  be  consistently  himself,  an 
artist  of  the  earth. 

Philip  Hale  judges  that  Dvorak  is  a  favorite  of  the 
people  for  his  melody,  rhythm  and  color.  His  dialect,  being  na- 
tive, has  the  charm  of  reality.  These  Slavic  Dances  suggest  th<i 
abundance  of  beauty  in  the  work  of  this  man. 

BRAHMS  COMPOSED  THE  SECOND  SYM- 
PHONY in  the  summer  of  1877  probably  at  Portschach-am-See. 
He  wrote  to  Dr.  Billroth  in  September  of  that  year:  "I  do  not 
know  whether  I  have  a  pretty  symphony;  I  must  inquire  of  skilled 
persons."  He  referred  to  Clara  Schumann,  DessorT,  and  Ernst 
Frank.  Hans  Richter  conducted  the  first  performance  in  Vienna. 
The  second  performance,  conducted  by  Brahms,  was  at  the  Ge- 
wandhous,  Leipsic,  January  10,  1878.  Felix  Weingartner  said  the 
Second  Symphony  is  far  superior  to  the  First.  "The  stream  of 
invention  has  never  flowed  so  fresh  and  spontaneous  in  other 
works  by  Brahms,  and  nowhere  else  has  he  colored  his  orchestra- 
tion so  successfully."  Richard  Specht  wrote:  "The  work  is  suf- 
fused with  the  sunshine  and  the  warm  winds  playing  on  the 
water  .  .  .  The  Comfortably  swinging  first  subject  at  once  creates 
a  sense  of  well-being  with  its  sincere  and  sensuous  gladness  .  .  . 
this  is  a  lighthearted  work,  a  declaration  of  love  in  symphonic 
form  ..." 

Philip  Hale  thought  the  Symphony  in  D  to  be  the 
most  genial  of  the  four,  "the  most  easily  accepted  by  an  audience, 
for,  if  there  are  pages  of  supreme  beauty  in  it,  as  toward  the  end 
of  the  first  movement,  so  there  are  pages  that  are  Mendelssohnian 
in  form  and  in  rhythm  of  the  easily  retained  melodic  thought. 


Mendelssohn,  a  shrewd  composer,  seldom,  if  ever,  committed  the 
blunder  of  surprising  an  audience.  As  in  the  theatre,  so  in  the 
concert  hall,  an  audience  does  not  wish  to  be  left  in  doubt,  and 
in  this  symphony,  which  is  in  reality  a  storehouse  of  truly  beauti- 
ful things,  there  is  every  now  and  then  a  passage  that  is  accepted 
by  the  hearer  as  an  agreeable  commonplace." 

Frank  Colapinto. 


MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS,  BOSTON 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  MARCH  29,  1936 
AT  TWO-THIRTY 


STATE  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON,  Conductor 


^Programme 


MUSIC  INSPIRED  BY  GOETHE 


BEETHOVEN  Overture  to  Egmont 

BEETHOVEN  Entr'acte  and  Claerchen's  Death 

from  Egmont 

MENDELSSOHN    ....    Overture  to  Walpurgis  Night 

BERLIOZ  Dance  of  the  Sylphs 

DUKAS   Sorcerer's  Apprentice 


SPONSORED  BY  THE  WORKS  PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION 
DR.  NIKOLAI  SOKOLOFF,  Director 


AFTER  THE  CONCERT:  FREE  LECTURE 

(In  the  Lecture  Hall) 
3:30  The  Restoration  of  Williamsburg   Sidney  D.  Shurcliff 

CHILDREN'S  HOUR  IN  CLASS  ROOM  A 
3:30  Our  Colonial  Ancestors  Miss  Maginnis 

Free  Gallery  Talks  are  given  every  morning,  except  Monday,  at 
11  o'clock,  and  on  Saturday  afternoons  at  2. 

EXHIBITIONS 
Special  Exhibition  Galleries  : 

AMERICAN  TEXTILES  FROM  THE  MUSEUM'S  COLLECTION, 
opening  March  3 1 

Print  Department : 

REPRODUCTIONS    OF  DRAWINGS    BY    RAPHAEL,  MICHEL- 
ANGELO, DURER,  AND  REMBRANDT 
TWENTIETH  CENTURY  STILL  LIFE 
ETCHINGS  BY  SEYMOUR  HAYDEN 

Painting  Department : 

SEVENTEENTH  AND  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  ENGLISH  AND 
AMERICAN  PORTRAITS  LENT  BY  BOOTH  TARKINGTON 
(Gallery  P.  5) 

RADIO  TALK:  Thursday  evening,  April  2  at  8  o'clock  STATION  WAAB: 
"Chester  Harding"  by  John  Lee  Clarke,  Jr.,  Director.  Springfield  Museum  of  Fine- 
Arts,  Springfield.  Fourteenth  talk  in  the  Radio  Series  presented  on  Thursday  even- 
ings by  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston. 


CONCERT  COMMENT 


The  Egmont  music  was  written  on  assignment  for  a 
Haul  production  in  the  Hofburg  Theatre,  Vienna,  May  24,  [810. 
Beethoven  found  the  task  attractive  mainly  because  of  the  heroic 
Count  of  the  Netherlands,  champion  of  liberty  and  independence 
for  his  people,  who  dies  on  the  scaffold  under  a  dictator.  One 
may  realize  in  the  overture  the  main  currents  ol  the  play:  the 
tyranny  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  who  lays  a  trap  to  seize  Egmont  in 
his  palace,  and  terrorizes  the  burghers  of  Brussels  as  his  soldiery 
patrol  the  streets;  the  dumb  anger  of  the  people,  who  will  not  be 
permanently  cowed;  the  noble  defiance  and  idealism  of  Egmont, 
which,  even  after  his  death,  is  finally  to  prevail  and  repulse  the 
invader. 

Now  it  is  curious  that  Goethe  makes  a  romantic 
martyr  out  of  a  family  man  with  a  dozen  children.  The  poet 
who  wrote  his  play  scene  by  scene  in  the  years  between  1775  and 
1787,  completing  it  leisurely  in  Rome,  was  content  to  regard 
Egmont  as  a  study  in  contrast,  the  conflict  between  reason  and  epi- 
cureanism. Georg  Brandes  observes  that  Goethe  makes  Egmont 
in  his  own  image.  "Egmont's  spirit,"  he  says,  "is  akin  to  his;  he 
is  indeed  blood  of  his  blood." 

Egmont  in  the  hands  of  Goethe  has  become  an  exer- 
cise in  rhetoric  and  indulgence  in  self-love.  What  Beethoven 
emphasizes,  Goethe  ignores,  the  hardy  and  adventurous  qualities 
of  republican  heroism  in  the  character  of  Egmont,  the  fight  and 
defiance.  When  Goethe  met  Beethoven  at  Teplitz  in  18 12  two 
attitudes  mingled  but  did  n'ot  mix.  There  was  the  poet  who  bowed 
before  royalty,  and  the  composer  who  held  his  head  level  with 
royalty.  Beethoven  knew  the  sovereignty  of  his  own  uncompro- 
mising spirit. 

Goethe  found  the  Fifth  Symphony  "terrifying."  The 
agressive  challenge  in  it  was  too  much  for  this  apostle  of  renuncia- 
tion. The  French  Revolution  made  him  uncomfortable  because 
of  its  horrors.  His  product  of  that  period,  Hermann  und  Dorothea, 
became  inevitably  an  escape  in  hexameters  from  a  falling  world  to 
the  safe  bower  of  sentiment.  Catastrophic  change  in  society  fright- 
ened him  because  it  endangered  his  ideal  of  cultural  selfhood. 
The  only  medium  possible  was  a  vacuum,  or  the  provincialism  of 
Weimar.    Napoleon  remained  a  romantic  hero  with  Goethe,  but 


Beethoven,  once  he  saw  to  the  marrow  of  this  tyrant,  denied  him 
the  dedication  of  the  Eroica  Symphony.  The  one  escaped,  the 
other  faced,  the  raw  and  living  issues  of  the  times. 

Goethe  constandy  emphasized  activity  and  develop- 
ment, but  failed  to  attach  points  of  reference.  "All  the  straining, 
all  the  striving,  is  eternal  peace  in  God."  "Redemption  is  for  those 
who  continually  strive."  "The  action  is  superior  to  the  results." 
"We  are  here  to  eternize  ourselves."  One  must  admire  the  massive 
resolution  of  a  man  who  utters  these  profundities  in  the  face  of 
the  French  Revolution.  This  wisdom  is  the  greatest  achievement 
in  complacency  the  Western  world  has  produced. 

Poverty  and  pain  intimidated  Goethe,  but  they  spurred 
Beethoven  to  challenge  and  charge.  Goethe  fled  from  suffering, 
twisted  the  natural  course  of  his  dramas  to  admit  smooth  resolu- 
tion, as  in  lphigenie  auf  Tauris.  Beethoven  faced  suffering,  realized 
life  as  suffering,  and  the  heroism  of  achievement,  in  common 
with  the  vast  majority  of  human  beings.  Wagner  drew  Faustian 
parallels  to  the  Ninth  Symphony  of  Beethoven  until  the  fourth 
movement,  when  the  spirit  becomes  wholly  unlike  Goethe.  There 
the  force  that  triumphs  is  born  of  knowledge  of  suffering.  The 
power  is  indestructable  since  it  is  the  power  of  an  honest  man. 
The  fugue  in  the  Hammerclavier  Sonata  is  an  outburst  of  un- 
conquerable assertion.  The  priest  of  compromise  and  renunci- 
ation pales  before  the  hero  of  defiance  and  affirmation.  When 
Goethe  neatly  organized  his  reputation  and  skillfully  arranged  his 
work  to  impress  posterity,  little  did  he  realize  that  he  was  prepar- 
ing his  own  wake  with  all  the  perfection  of  a  lyric. 


Frank  Colapinto 


MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS,  BOSTON 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  APRIL  5, 1936 
AT  TWO-THIRTY 


COMMONWEALTH 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ERNST  HOFFMANN,  Conductor 

^Programme 

BEETHOVEN  Rondino,  in  E  flat  major 

INTERMISSION 

BRAHMS  Symphony  No.  4,  in  E  minor, 

Op.  98 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Andante  moderato 

III.  Allegro  giocoso 

IV.  Allegro  energico  e  passionato 


In  memory  of  William  F.  Dodge,  (d.  March  27,  1935)  who  gave 
the  first  concert  in  this  series  in  the  Museum  on  May  27,  1934 


AFTER  THE  CONCERT:  FREE  GALLERY  TALK 

(Groups  will  assemble  in  the  Rotunda) 

3.30  Sculpture  in  Relief  Miss  Christenson 

3.30  Textile  Exibition  Mrs.  Say  ward 

CHILDREN'S  HOUR  IN  CLASS  ROOM  A 

3:30  Dutch  Painters  Miss  Maginnis 

Free  Gallery  Talks  are  given  every  morning,  except  Monday,  at 
11  o'clock,  and  on  Saturday  afternoons  at  2. 


EXHIBITIONS 

Special  Exhibition  Galleries  : 

AMERICAN  TEXTILES  FROM  THE  MUSEUM'S  COLLECTION 
Print  Department : 

REPRODUCTIONS   OF  DRAWINGS    BY    RAPHAEL,  MICHEL- 
ANGELO, DURER,  AND  REMBRANDT 
TWENTIETH  CENTURY  STILL  LIFE 

Painting  Department : 

SEVENTEENTH  AND  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  ENGLISH  AND 
AMERICAN  PORTRAITS  LENT  BY  BOOTH  TARKINGTON 
(Gallery  P.  5) 


RADIO  TALK:  Thursday  evening,  April  9,  at  8  o'clock  STATION  WAAB 
"A  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  as  a  source  of  Inspiration  for  the  Needleworker"  by  Miss 
Gertrude  Townsend,  Curator  of  Textiles,  Museum  Fine  Arts,  Boston.  Fifteenth 
talk  in  the  Radio  Series  presented  on  Thursday  evenings  by  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts.  Boston. 


CONCERT  COMMENT 


BRAHMS  SPOKE  OF  THE  FOURTH  SYMPHO- 
NY as  "a  choral  work  without  text."  Doubtful  of  its  worth,  he 
consulted  friends,  played  a  pianoforte  arrangement  in  the  presence 
of  several,  and  concluded  that  they  did  not  like  it.  The  Viennese 
received  its  first  performance,  January  17,  1886,  politely,  and 
passed  on  to  the  waltz.  The  Leipsic  performance  one  month  later 
proved  disappointing.  Time  is  the  great  critic,  leisurelv  and  un- 
erring: the  Fourth  Symphony  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  magni- 
ficent works  of  man. 

During  the  summers  of  1884  and  1885  Brahms  read 
the  tragedies  of  Sophocles  in  the  German  of  Gustav  Wendt.  He 
absorbed  the  melancholy  wisdom  of  antique  tragedy.  The  fact  of 
human  pain,  foremost  among  the  moral  influences,  moved  Brahms 
to  sublime  thought.  One  must  question  whether  Reimann  was 
just  when  he  heard  "cries  of  pain"  in  the  first  movement.  The 
phrase  comes  too  easily.  Brahms  was  more  powerful  than  pro- 
tests; his  sorrow  was  richer  than  tears.  Lawrence  Gilman  ob- 
served that  if  they  were  "cries  of  pain"  they  were  "not  very 
piercing  to  modern  ears."  Brahms  expressed  the  values  of  human 
agony.  The  Andante  is  a  serene  and  loving  rendezvous  in  the 
classical  spirit.  Many  colored  as  the  Fall,  tranquil  as  the  waiting 
earth,  it  accepts  austerities  and  finds  them  beautiful. 

"The  Scherzo,  with  its  boisterous  vigor  and  its  con- 
trasting vein  of  delicately  sportive  humor  and  lyric  tenderness," 
Gilman  writes,  "is  of  course  anything  but  somber;  and  the  great 
Finale,  despite  its  passionate  earnestness  and  its  occasional  sol- 
emnity, seems  infinitely  remote  from  the  mood  of  Sophoclean 
tragedy. 

"This  Finale  has  caused  much  heart  burning  among 
the  analysts.  Is  it  a  chaconne,  or  is  it  a  passacaglia?  Reimann 
calls  it  a  chaconne.  Fuller  Maitland  speaks  as  if  the  two  terms 
were  interchangable.  The  theorists  are  no  closer  to  agreement 
concerning  the  Finale  of  the  E  minor  Symphony  than  they  are 
when  they  discuss  the  organ  Passacagli  of  Bach. 

"The  chaconne,  like  the  passacaglia,  was  originally  a 
dance  (in  triple  time  and  rather  slow  movement)  consisting 


essentially  of  a  series  of  variations  on  a  short  theme,  from  two  to 
eight  bars  in  length.  It  is  agreed  by  all  that  it  closely  resembles 
the  passacaglia  in  form;  but  the  Wise  Men  are  not  united  as  to 
the  characteristics  which  differentiate  the  two  types.  Schweitzer, 
the  brillian  Alsatian  scholar  and  authority  on  Bach,  has  told  us 
that  while  the  composer  of  a  chaconne  is  privileged  to  introduce 
his  recurring  theme  in  any  voice,  the  writer  of  a  passacaglia 
must — according  to  the  strict  rules  of  the  game — confine  his  theme 
to  the  bass;  and  Spitta  agrees  with  him.  Parry,  in  his  admirable 
study  of  Bach,  defines  the  distinction  between  the  two  forms, 
and  reaches  a  conclusion  precisely  the  reverse  of  Schweitzer's;  so 
does  Ebenezer  Prout;  so,  also,  does  the  author  of  the  article  'Pas- 
sacaglia' in  Grove's.  And  if  the  student  wishes  further  entertain- 
ment, he  might  look  up  some  of  the  older  theorists  on  the  subject 
of  the  two  forms."  To  bear  musical  theorists  bravely  is  good 
fortune. 

THE  BEETHOVEN  RONDINO  is  a  posthumous 
work,  scored  for  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons  and  two 
horns.  It  is  in  rondo  form,  a  novel  feature  of  which  is  the 
cadenza  for  two  horns  at  the  conclusion. 

— Frank  Colapinto 


SPONSORED  BY  THE  WORKS  PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION 
DR.  NIKOLAI  SOKOLOFF,  Director  of  the  Federal  Music  Project 


MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS,  BOSTON 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  APRIL  12, 1936 
AT  TWO-THIRTY 


STATE  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON,  Conductor 

^Programme 

WAGNER  Prelude  to  Lohengrin 

WAGNER  Good  Friday  Spell,  from  Parsifal 

INTERMISSION 

FRANCK  Les  Eolides 

HANDEL  Concerto  Grosso,  No.  7  in  C  major 

SOLO  VIOLINS 

Joseflf  Pistorio 
Domenic  Gerardi 

SOLO  VIOLINCELLO 

Mabel  Robbins 


AFTER  THE  CONCERT:  FREE  GALLERY  TALKS 
(Groups  will  assemble  in  the  Rotunda) 
3.30  Christian  Symbolism  Mrs.  Say  ward 

3.30  Mclntire  Rooms  Mr.  Hipkiss 


CHILDREN'S  HOUR  IN  CLASS  ROOM  A 
3:30  Japanese  Prints  Miss  Maginnis 

Free  Gallery  Talks  are  given  every  morning,  except  Monday,  at 
11  o'clock,  and  on  Saturday  afternoons  at  2. 


EXHIBITIONS 


Special  Exhibition  Galleries  : 

AMERICAN  TEXTILES  FROM  THE  MUSEUM'S  COLLECTION 
Print  Department : 

REPRODUCTIONS   OF  DRAWINGS    BY   RAPHAEL,  MICHEL- 
ANGELO, DURER,  AND  REMBRANDT 
TWENTIETH  CENTURY  STILL  LIFE 

Painting  Department : 

SEVENTEENTH  AND  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  ENGLISH  AND 
AMERICAN  PORTRAITS  LENT  BY  BOOTH  TARKINGTON 
(Gallery  P.  5) 


RADIO  TALK :  Thursday  evening,  April  16  at  8  o'clock  STATION  WAAB 
"Winslow  Homer  in  the  Addison  Gallery"  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Sawyer,  Curator, 
Addison  Gallery  of  American  Art,  Phillips  Academy,  Andover.  Sixteenth  talk  in  the 
Radio  Series  presented  on  Thursday  evenings  by  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Boston. 


CONCERT  COMMENT 


WAGNER  was  living  near  Zurich  when,  in  1857,  lie 
composed  the  "Good  Friday  Spell."  Spring  inspired  him,  and  on 
Good  Friday  he  remembered  the  story  of  Parsifal.  From  the 
paraphase  by  Oliver  Huckel  of  the  Wagner  text  one  may  realize 
how  great  was  the  love  that  awakened  this  song.  This  is  music 
of  affirmation.  The  response  of  all  pure  spirits  to  Nature  is  the 
same.  A  force  is  felt,  magnanimous  and  loving,  germinant  with 
majesties  yet  to  adorn  the  human  spirit. 

The  Charjreitagszauber  (Good  Friday  Spell)  is  at  the 
end  of  Scene  1,  Act  III.  Gurnemanz,  now  an  old  man,  has 
become  a  hermit  in  a  hovel  at  the  edge  of  a  forest.  A  meadow 
spreads,  sprinkling  with  flowers.  Emerging,  Gurnemanz  finds 
Kundry  enamoured  of  death.  She  awakens.  They  see  a  knight 
in  black  armor  with  visor  down,  Holding  the  sacred  spear  and 
buckler.  The  old  man  reminds  the  approaching  knight  that  it 
is  Good  Friday.  Parsifal  plants  his  spear,  and  prays.  He  speaks 
of  his  wanderings.  He  is  now  in  search  of  a  lamentation  that  he 
once  heard  without  understanding.  Sore  troubles  are  rehearsed. 
Then  the  old  man  guides  Parsifal  to  the  spring,  and  the  maiden 
anoints  his  feet  with  precious  oil.  She  wipes  them  with  the  hair 
of  her  head.  The  text  is  here  splendid  with  praise  of  God  in 
Nature. 

"How  beautiful  these  morning  meadows  are! 

So  fresh,  so  sweet,  so  radiantly  pure! 

Full  of  flower  in  other  days  I  saw, 

But  full  of  subtle  poison  was  their  breath, 

And  they  were  snares  of  baneful  witchery. 

But  these  are  God's  own  blossoms  full  of  grace, 

These  twining  vines  that  burst  writh  purple  bloom, 

These  fragrant  flowers,  so  innocent  and  fair — 

They  speak  to  me  of  loving  childhood's  days, 

And  tell  me  of  the  boundless  love  of  God.    .  . 

Each  sprouting  blade  and  meadow  flower  doth  see 

Something  of  God's  grace  in  the  heart  of  man  ..." 

CESAR  FRANCK  was  fifty-four  when  he  wrote  Les 
Eolides,  his  first  purely  orchestral  work.  John  Burke  regards  him 
as  "one  of  those  composers  whose  genius  found  its  full  expansion 


late  in  life."  The  symphonic  poem  is  in  a  single  movement 
{allegretto  vivo,  3-8).  It  opens  with  what  William  Apthorp  calls 
"a  chromatic  sigh."  This  becomes  a  musical  cell  which  undergoes 
division  into  melodic  phrases  very  similar  in  character.  The  poem 
by  Leconte  de  Lisle  which  appears  to  have  inspired  Franck  is  a 
nostalgic  catalogue  of  classical  nouns  and  adjectives,  among  them 
"golden-honeyed  Hymettus,"  "milky-necked  Theugenis"  and 
"sacred  swans."  The  colors  have  grown  pallid,  and  the  hymns  to 
nymphs  peculiarly  empty.  How  many  compositions  have  become 
museum  pieces  through  transformations  in  mental  climates! 

D'Indy,  foremost  authority  on  Franck,  divides  his 
work  into  three  parts,  and  places  Les  Bolides  at  the  opening  of 
the  "third  period."  Then,  d'Indy  says,  "his  creations  become 
radiant  with  vitality  and  brimming  with  beauty." 

"We  now  find  ourselves  confronted  with  an  entirely 
new  man,"  d'Indy  says.  "He  has  become  an  artist  of  definite 
principles,  whose  genius  is  no  longer  tentative  and  cultured,  as 
in  the  first  period,  nor  dreamy  and  tending  towards  new  horizons, 
as  in  the  second.  He  has  now  attained  to  perfect  self-consciousness, 
knowing  what  he  wants  and  possessed  of  a  gift  which,  thanks  to 
traditional  atavism,  combined  with  reflection  and  experience,  is 
now  capable  of  daring  all  things  and  building  masterpieces  both 
simply  and  solidly." 

THE  SEVENTH  CONCERTO  GROSSO  in  C 
major  by  Handel  has  never  been  played  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  It  is  one  of  twelve  grand  concertos  for  strings  com- 
posed between  September  29  and  October  30,  1739.  It  is  the  only 
one  in  C  major.  The  score  calls  for  the  first  and  second  oboes 
in  addition  to  strings.  There  are  two  movements,  Allegro  (in 
two  sections,  Largo  and  Allegro),  and  Andante,  non  presto.  The 
tempo  is  4-4  throughout. 

Frank  Colapinto 


SPONSORED  BY  THE  WORKS  PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION 
DR.  NIKOLAI  SOKOLOFF  Director  of  the  Federal  Music  Project 


MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS,  BOSTON 


SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  APRIL  19,  1936 
AT  TWO-THIRTY 


COMMONWEALTH 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


ERNST  HOFFMANN,  Conductor 


TCHAIKOVSKY    .    .    Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor 


"Pathetique"  Op.  74 

I.  Adagio.    Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Allegro  con  grazio 

III.  Allegro  molto  vivace 

IV.  Finale :     Adagio  lamentoso 


BRAHMS 


Overture,  "Tragic,"  Op.  81 


INTERMISSION 


AFTER  THE  CONCERT:  FREE  GALLERY  TALKS 
(Groups  will  assemble  in  the  Rotunda) 
3.30  American  Paintings  Miss  Adlow 

3.30  Egyptian  Art  Miss  Eaton 

CHILDREN'S  HOUR  IN  CLASS  ROOM  A 

3:30  Paul  Revere  Miss  Maginnis 

Free  Gallery  Talks  are  given  every  morning,  except  Monday,  at 
11  o'clock,  and  on  Saturday  afternoons  at  2. 


EXHIBITIONS 
Special  Exhibiton  Galleries : 

MEMORIAL  TO  DENMAN  WALDO  ROSS  (opening  April  22) 
Print  Department : 

REPRODUCTIONS   OF  DRAWINGS    BY    RAPHAEL,  MICHEL- 
ANGELO, DURER,  AND  REMBRANDT 
TWENTIETH  CENTURY  STILL  LIFE 

Painting  Department : 

SEVENTEENTH  AND  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  ENGLISH  AND 
AMERICAN  PORTRAITS  LENT  BY  BOOTH  TARKINGTON 
(Gallery  P.  5) 


RADIO  TALK :  Thursday  evening,  April  23,  at  8  o'clock  STATION  WAAB 
"New  Accessions  to  the  Collections  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts"  by  Dr.George  H. 
Edgell,  Director,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston.  Seventeenth  talk  in  the  Radio 
Series  presented  on  Thursday  evenings  by  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston. 


CONCERT  COMMENT 


THREE  NOTABLE  AUTHORITIES,  among  them 
Philip  Hale,  provide  a  programme  for  the  Tragic  Overture  of 
Brahms.  It  is  a  musical  characterization  of  the  principles  of 
tragedy  defined  by  Aristotle  and  Lessing,  according  to  Hale.  If 
music  is  to  characterize  the  definitions  of  philosophers,  why  not 
the  data  of  scientists?  Reimann  says  the  Overture  mirrors 
the  calamities  that  an  inexorable  fate  has  imposed  on  the  hero.  It 
seems  that  the  calamities  leave  the  hero  guilty:  "the  tragic  down- 
fall atones  for  the  guilt;  this  downfall,  which  by  purifying  the 
passions  and  awakening  fear  and  pity  works  on  the  race  at  large, 
brings  expiation  and  redemption  to  the  hero  himself."  Is  this 
what  Brahms  meant  to  say?  If  Reimann  knows  so  well  what 
Brahms  thought,  he  might  well  have  specified  the  calamities.  Dr. 
Deiters  sees  "a  strong  hero  battling  with  an  iron  and  relentless 
fate;  passing  hopes  of  victory  cannot  alter  an  impending  destiny." 
One  may  be  sure  there  is  a  hero  in  connection  with  the  Overture. 
One  may  reasonably  conclude  the  hero  is  the  composer.  Brahms 
heroically  refrains  in  all  his  music  from  providing  a  programme. 
He  was  greater  than  words,  and  wrote  music.  His  moods, 
emotions  and  thoughts,  however  stimulated,  were  those  of  a  pro- 
found and  simple  man.  As  the  sea  responds  to  storm,  Brahms 
returns  the  grandeur  of  human  travail.  Critics  and  commentators, 
if  they  must  provide  programmes,  should  write  like  angels  or  be 
silent. 

This  Overture  is  not  more  tragic  than  many  other 
graver  compositions  of  Brahms.  No  one  knows  why  he  chose  the 
title.  The  mood  is  sombre.  Although  the  Tragic  Overture  is 
Opus  8 1  and  the  Academic  is  Opus  80,  the  Tragic  was  composed 
and  performed  first.  The  work  was  written  in  1880  and  per- 
formed the  same  year  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  Vienna.  A 
large  orchestra  is  employed.  E.  Markham  Lee  has  written  a 
shrewd  analysis  of  the  Overture.  He  says  Brahms  follows  Bee- 
thoven in  the  logic  and  consistency  of  thematic  development. 
Brahms  even  improves  upon  Beethoven  in  writing  the  bass;  where 
Beethoven  would  have  written  chords  in  root  position  throughout, 
Brahms  uses  the  first  inversion  and  the  leap  of  the  sixth  down- 
wards.   The  effect  is  much  stronger. 


Brahms  was  born  May  7,  1833,  long  after  Handel  and 
Hayden,  Bach,  Beethoven  and  Mozart  had  become  Olympians. 
Schumann  and  Mendelssohn  were  in  the  flush  of  artistry.  Wagner 
was  twenty.  By  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  world  was 
ready  to  link  Brahms  with  Bach  and  Beethoven.  He  is  a  consum- 
mation of  the  work  of  the  classic  masters.  He  was  the  son  of  an 
impoverished  player  of  the  violin,  the  flute,  and  the  horn  in  the 
saloons  and  beer  gardens  of  Hamburg.  He  left  the  hardships  of 
boyhood  behind  and  flourished  like  a  green  bay  tree.  The  death  of 
Schumann  was  the  sole  outward  tragedy  of  his  life.  The  friend- 
ship of  Clara  Schumann  was  noble,  and  the  major  affection  of  his 
manhood. 

Since  Brahms  and  Tchaikovsky  are  coupled  on  this 
programme,  and  their  preoccupation  is  similar,  certain  comparisons 
may  be  made.  Brahms  respects  emotion:  Tchaikovsky  tears  it 
to  shreds.  Brahms  never  exhausts  a  theme:  Tchaikovshy  does. 
Brahms  was  not  concerned  with  programmes:  Tchaikovsky  was. 
Brahms  is  severe,  grave,  just.  His  power  is  the  power  of  simplicity 
and  purity.  There  is  in  him  the  quality  of  rest.  A  man  attains 
that  quality  of  rest  when  he  has  made  his  own  life  a  work  of  art  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  his  integrity,  the  world  notwith- 
standing. 

Frank  Colapinto 


SPONSORED  BY  THE  WORKS  PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION 
DR.  NIKOLAI  SOKOLOFF  Director  of  the  Federal  Music  Project 

LEE  PATTISOW  Assistant  to  the  Director 


MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS,  BOSTON 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  APRIL  26, 1936 
AT  TWO-THIRTY 


STATE  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

HARHY  ELLIS  DICKSON,  Conductor 

^Programme 

GOLDMARK    .    .    .    Rustic  Wedding  Symphony 
Wedding  March 
Bridal  Song 
Serenade 
In  the  Garden 
Dance 


GILLET 


In  the  Mill 


AFTER  THE  CONCERT:  FREE  GALLERY  TALKS 
(Groups  will  assemble  in  the  Rotunda) 
3.30  Flemish  Paintings  Miss  Adlow 

3.30  Tapestries  Mrs.  Tanner 

CHILDREN'S  HOUR  IN  CLASS  ROOM  A 

3:30  The  Fog  Warning  Miss  Maginnis 

Free  Gallery  Talks  are  given  every  morning,  except  Monday,  at 
11  o'clock,  and  on  Saturday  afternoons  at  2. 


EXHIBITIONS 

Special  Exhibition  Galleries : 

MEMORIAL  EXHIBITION  IN  HONOR  OF  DENMAN  WALDO  ROSS 
Painting  Department : 

SEVENTEENTH  AND  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  ENGLISH  AND 
AMERICAN  PORTRAITS  LENT  BY  BOOTH  TARKINGTON 
(Gallery  P.  5) 

Print  Department : 

REPRODUCTIONS   OF  DRAWINGS    BY   RAPHAEL,  MICHEL- 
ANGELO, DURER,  AND  REMBRANDT 
TWENTIETH  CENTURY  STILL  LIFE 


PROGRAMME  NOTES 


KARL  GOLDMARK  was  quick,  energetic  and  re- 
freshingly unbewildcred  in  a  generation  which  groaned  under  the 
murky  intellectual  storms  of  men  like  Nietsche,  Haeckel,  Brahms, 
Bruckner  and  Mahler.  Straightforward  and  unassuming,  he  ap- 
pears wide-eyed  and  innocent  in  the  later  nineteenth  century  Ger- 
manic world  which,  keenly  aware  of  its  titanic  forbears,  had  be- 
come self-conscious,  indefatiguably  laborious  and  too  richly  col- 
ored by  the  setting  sun  of  Romanticism. 

Born  in  Keszthely,  Hungary,  of  a  cantor  father  and 
one  of  twelve  children,  Goldmark  spent  his  boyhood  in  care- 
free roaming  of  the  sweet  smelling  woods  and  fields,  totally  un- 
tutored and  quite  unspoilt.  In  a  district  where  to  read  a  book 
in  German  was  sinful  and  where  hardly  even  a  wandering  fiddler 
came  to  scrape  his  dance  tunes,  his  first  delicious  experience  of 
hearing  the  choir  and  organ  in  the  neighboring  Catholic  church 
and  his  first  performances  in  the  town  theatre  were  adventures, 
delightful  and  unforgettable. 

The  fresh  and  susceptible  attitude  of  his  childhood 
characterized  Goldmark  all  his  life  and  he  was  able  to  appreciate 
the  later  quartettes  of  Beethoven  and  the  Ninth  Symphony  with 
this  same  unjaded  and  intelligent,  but  unsophisticated  sensitivity. 
In  Vienna  where  he  acted  as  famulus  or  helper  to  his  brother, 
who  was  a  student  of  chemistry,  Goldmark  practised  eagerly  the 
violin  and  later  the  piano,  undeterred  by  frequent  cold  and  hun- 
ger. He  studied  academic  subjects  with  equal  zeal  and  got  him- 
self admitted  to  the  University. 

Perhaps  it  was  because  he  was  granted  so  little  and, 
therefore,  expected  so  little  of  life  that  he  remained  unspoilt  when 
finally  success  courted  him.  Though  he  steadily  won  increasing 
recognition  and  honor  as  a  composer,  he  remained  a  self-reliant 
and  free  spirited  countryman  who  could  honorably  face  the  harsh 
social  rudeness  of  Brahms  and  yet  admire  him  and  who  could 
realize  the  genius  of  Wagner  without  becoming  a  slave  to  it. 

Goldmark's  music  possesses  all  the  qualities  of  his 
character.  Like  him,  it  is  direct,  beautiful,  clear,  logical  within 
itself,  individual  and  charming.  The  Rustic  Wedding  Symphony 
written  in  the  maturity  of  his  powers  shortly  after  his  successful 


opera  The  Qtieen  of  Sheba,  is  one  of  his  finest  and  most  personal 
works.  His  directness  manifests  itself  in  the  squareness  of  the 
phrases  which,  however,  are  never  monotonous.  The  variations 
of  the  first  movement  imply  a  brilliant  skill  used  unobtrusively 
and  unself -consciously.  The  suggestive  and  sympathetic  con- 
tours of  the  melodies  and  the  bright  full-bodied  orchestration 
proclaim  him  poet  and  lover  of  nature  and  mankind.  The  influ- 
ences of  Berlioz,  of  Liszt,  Mendelssohn  and  Wagner  are  fully 
assimilated  and  absorbed  into  his  own  style. 

Honest  Brahm's  opinion  of  the  Rustic  Wedding  Sym- 
phony was  unusually  complimentary.  Discussing  the  work  with 
Goldmark,  he  said,  "That  is  the  best  you  have  done  .  .  .  clear- 
cut,  faultless,  it  sprang  into  being  a  finished  thing  —  like  Minerva 
from  the  head  of  Zeus."  Brahms  also  defended  the  composition 
against  the  charge  that  it  could  not  be  considered  a  symphony 
because  the  first  movement  is  in  variation  form. 

Karl  Goldmark,  it  is  true,  wrought  no  mighty  edifices 
of  tonal  architecture.  He  introduced  no  new  harmonic  or  orches- 
tral idiom  —  though  he  was  considered  revolutionary  enough  in 
his  day  —  and  he  must  certainly  be  contented  with  a  modest 
seat  in  Valhalla;  but,  assured  and  inspired,  he  wrote  his  per- 
sonality into  music  which  will  long  be  delightful  and  rewarding 
to  hear. 

ERNEST  GILLET  was  born  in  Paris  in  1856.  He 
wrote  two  light  operas  but  composed  chiefly  in  the  ephemeral 
style  of  "salon  music." 

In  the  Mill  is  an  amusing  novelty.  It  is  written  for 
strings  and  the  tic-tac,  according  to  the  composer's  direction  in 
the  score,  indicates  the  rapping  of  the  drumstick  on  a  stand. 

R.  Valente. 


SPONSORED  BY  THE  WORKS  PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION 
DR.  NIKOLAI  SOKOLOFF  Director  of  the  Federal  Music  Project 

LEE  PATTISON  Assistant  to  the  Director 


MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS,  BOSTON 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  MAY  3,  1936 
AT  TWO-THIRTY 


COMMONWEALTH 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

ERNST  HOFFMANN,  Conductor 


^Programme 

MOZART  Divertimento  No.  12  (Koch.  252) 

For  two  Oboes,  two  Horns  and  two  Bassoons. 

Miss  Albertin,  Messrs.  Palmer,  Lukatsky,  Shapiro, 
Viliani  and  Ledwith 

MOZART  Divertimento  No.  2  (Koch.  131) 

For  Strings,  Woodwinds  and  Horns. 

WAGNER  Overture  to  Tannhauser 


AFTER  THE  CONCERT:  FREE  GALLERY  TALKS 
(Groups  will  assemble  in  the  Rotunda) 
3.30  Italian  Galleries  Miss  Lovell 

3.30  Egyptian  Arts  and  Crafts  Miss  Eaton 

Free  Gallery  Talks  are  given  every  morning,  except  Monday,  at 
11  o'clock,  and  on  Saturday  afternoons  at  2. 


EXHIBITIONS 


Special  Exhibition  Galleries : 

MEMORIAL  EXHIBITION  IN  HONOR  OF  DENMAN  WALDO  ROSS 
MUSEUM  DRAWING  CLASSES  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 
(opening  May  7) 

Recent  Accessions  Gallery : 

HEAD  OF  A  YOUTH,  Greek,  late  archaic  period,  480  B.C. 
MADONNA  AND  CHILD  by  LIPPO  MEMMI  (active  1317-1356) 
FRENCH  TAPESTRY  (TOURAINE),  late  15th— early  1 6th  century 


Print  Department : 
VARIOUS  EXHIBITIONS 


PROGRAMME  NOTES 


THE  EMOTIONAL  BASIS  of  artistic  expression  is 
conditioned  by  the  form  and  character  of  the  society  in  which  it  is 
rooted.  The  artist  who  remains  untouched  by  humanity  will  do 
nothing  better  than  describe  arabesques.  His  forms  may  be  per- 
Ecct  but  they  will  be  empty  as  air.  The  vital  and  useful  creator 
is  never  aloof  from  his  fellowmen,  never,  by  choice,  either  an 
aristocrat  or  a  bohemian.  Just  as  the  true  genius  anticipates  the 
technical  devolopments  of  his  craft  and  seizes  upon  new  idioms, 
he  will  apprehend  the  social  nature  of  his  period,  live  in  it  and 
express  it. 

In  some  composers  this  social  aspect  is  very  obvious. 
Palestrina  was  clearly  the  poet  of  Roman  Catholicism.  Beethoven 
was  unmistakably  revolutionary  in  a  period  of  upheaval.  Brahms 
was  the  very  symbol  of  the  bourgeois  and  at  present  we  see  every- 
where disciples  of  new  forces — our  Harrises,  Pistons,  and  Cop- 
lands.  On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  artists  who,  appar- 
ently, are  less  vividly  representative  of  their  social  complexes. 
Notable  among  these  is  Mozart  and,  in  particular,  the  youthful 
Mozart. 

Actually  he  was,  of  course,  intimately  related  to  his 
background  and  an  eloquent  spokesman  for  it,  but  his  early  years 
were  sheltered  and  confined  in  spite  of  much  travel  into  various 
milieus.  He  could  not  grow  to  the  full  power  of  his  emotional 
maturity  until  he  was  able,  painfully  enough,  to  cast  off  parental 
protection  and  plunge  deep  into  the  bitter  freedom  of  his  own 
manhood.  Consequently,  responsive  and  sensitive,  he  could  re- 
flect in  his  youth  only  the  relatively  limited  cross-section  of 
eighteenth  century  life  which  his  father  permitted  to  him,  and  the 
music  of  his  youth  is  proportionately  limited,  for  all  its  perfection 
of  form  and  manner. 

Emotion  in  this  connection  naturally  does  not  mean 
such  feelings  as  Mozart  portrayed  in  his  first  operas.  As  a  child 
of  eight,  he  could  become  intensely  aroused  while  improvising  an 
air  upon  the  single  wford  "perfido."  In  the  operas  "Mitridate" 
and  "La  Finta  Giardiniera,"  he  depicted  every  shade  of  love,' 
anger,  hate  and  despair.  But  this  is  mere  representation.  A 
picture  of  a  funeral  cortege  may  be  an  entirely  disinterested 


photograph.  It  is  in  the  individual's  expression  of  his  reaction 
as  a  member  of  a  class,  to  a  human  problem  that  artistic  emotion 
consists,  and  in  this  respect  Moaart  was  not  yet  grown  to  manhood. 

THE  DIVERTIMENTI  of  today's  programme  indicate 
Mozart  directly  and  truthfully.  Written  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  nobles,  they  possess  the  fresh  vigor,  the  lusty  humor  of 
the  provincial  court  as  it  is  filtered  through  the  mind  of  the  com- 
poser. One  discovers  in  them  not  only  a  supreme  designer  and 
amazing  wit,  but  the  afternoon  quiet  of  Salzburg,  the  merry  eve- 
ning gatherings  of  the  court,  and  a  youth,  human  and  lovable. 

The  Divertimento  No.  12  (Koch.  252)  is  one  of  six 
scored  for  two  oboes,  two  horns,  and  two  bassoons,  which  were 
written  between  the  years  1775  and  1777.  In  that  pioneer  period 
the  woodwinds  were  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  smaller  string 
ensembles.  Perhaps  because  of  the  higher  development  of  string 
technique,  the  very  specialized  string  quartette  was  quickly 
evolved  while  woodwind  ensembles  fell  into  neglect.  The  charm 
of  these  works  suggests  that  it  is  regrettable. 

The  Divertimento  No.  2  (Koch  131)  was  composed 
in  1772,  a  year  after  Mozart's  return  from  Italy.  The  first  move- 
ment, allegro,  is  scored  for  the  strings,  woodwinds,  and  horns; 
the  second,  adagio,  for  the  strings  alone.  The  Minuetto  begins 
with  the  strings  and  in  the  three  trios,  horns  and  woodwinds 
alternate.  The  fourth  movement  is  allegretto  for  the  woodwinds 
and  finally,  in  the  coda,  all  the  instruments  are  reunited. 

The  delightful  experimental  boldness,  the  certainty 
and  deftness  of  handling  and  the  healthy  folk  character  of  the 
melodies,  combine  to  rank  these  frank  and  unpretentious  Diver- 
timenti  among  the  most  important  of  Mozart's  earlier  works. 

R.  Valente 


SPONSORED  BY  THE  WORKS  PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION 
DR.  NIKOLAI  SOKOLOFF  Director  of  the  Federal  Music  Project 

LEE  PATTISON  Assistant  to  the  Director 


MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS,  BOSTON 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  MAY  10,  1936 
AT  TWO-THIRTY 

COMMONWEALTH 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

DR.  HENRY  HADLEY,  Guest  Conductor 

^Programme 

BACH  Chaconne  for  Violin  Alone 

Transcribed  for  Full  Orchestra  by  Polah 

LOUISE  AYRES  GARNETT  .    .    .   Suite— Country  Holiday 
Village  Green 
Shepherd's  Song 
Ride  by  Starlight 
Saturday  Night 

HADLEY  Scherzo  Diabolique 

JAMES  P.  DUNN   Overture  on  Negro  Themes 


SPONSORED  BY  THE  WORKS 
DR.  NIKOLAI  SOKOLOFF 
LEE  PATTISON 


PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION 
Director  of  the  Federal  Music  Project 
Assistant  to  the  Director 


AFTER  THE  CONCERT:  FREE  GALLERY  TALKS 
(Groups  will  assemble  in  the  Rotunda) 
3.30  Gauguin  and  his  Time  Miss  Adlow 

3.30  English  Silver  Mrs.  Buhler 

Free  Gallery  Talks  are  given  every  morning,  except  Monday,  at 
11  o'clock,  and  on  Saturday  afternoons  at  2. 


EXHIBITIONS 
Special  Exhibition  Galleries : 

MEMORIAL  EXHIBITION  IN  HONOR  OF  DENMAN  WALDO  ROSS 
MUSEUM  DRAWING  CLASSES  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

Stone  Room  : 

NEWLY  AQUIRED  PAINTING  BY  PAUL  GAUGUIN 
Recent  Accessions  Gallery : 

HEAD  OF  A  YOUTH,  Greek,  late  archaic  period,  480  B.C. 
MADONNA  AND  CHILD  by  LIPPO  MEMMI  (active  1317-1356) 
FRENCH  TAPESTRY  (TOURAINE),  late  15th-  early  1 6th  century 


Print  Department : 
VARIOUS  EXHIBITIONS 


CONCERT  COMMENT 

UPON  LOOKING  AT  THE  SCORE  of  the  Cha- 
conne  for  Violin  Alone,  our  first  reaction  is  one  of  amazement  that 
Bach  should  have  considered  it  playable.  The  tremendous  chords 
and  the  lines  of  the  complex  counterpoint  make  it  seem  incredible 
that  the  composer  was  contemplating  a  single  violin.  But  the  fact 
is  that  in  the  Germany  of  Bach's  period,  violin  technique  was 
adapted  to  a  style  quite  different  from  that  of  the  present.  The 
emphasis  on  pure  melody  which  followed  immediately  upon  the 
invention  of  opera  in  Italy  and  which  inspired  the  brilliant  school 
of  composers  for  the  strings  had  as  yet  made  relatively  little  im- 
pression in  Germany  where  the  organ  remained  the  national 
instrument,  traditional  and  dominant.  In  Italy,  Corelli,  Lotti, 
Legrenzi  and  Vivaldi  had  already  established  the  style  for  string 
music  which  has  since  become  standard,  but  in  Germany  the 
violin  bow  was  still  strung  loosely  so  that  the  contrapuntal  style 
of  organ  music  could  be  closely  imitated.  The  works  of  Bach 
for  violin  alone  were  not  abnormalities  but  compositions  well  with- 
in the  idiom  of  his  generation. 

It  is  true  that  Bach  taxed  his  performers  to  their  ut- 
most and  that  his  appreciation  of  every  difficulty  and  possibility 
of  the  violin  was  so  intimate  as  to  indicate  him  a  virtuoso  of  dis- 
tinction; but  the  inhibiting  complexity  of  his  violin  style  was  not 
the  result  of  excesses  but  of  the  school  of  performers  for  which  he 
wrote — a  school  as  poorly  calculated  to  prepare  for  the  interpreta- 
tion of  modern  works  as  contemporary  training  is  for  the  Sonatas 
for  Violin  Alone. 

Bach  composed  these  sonatas,  from  which  the  Cha- 
conne  was  taken,  in  Coethen  about  1720  where  he  was  in  the 
service  of  Prince  Leopold.  At  Coethen  there  was  no  organ  and 
Bach's  duties  included,  besides  the  playing  of  clavier  accompani- 
ments to  the  Prince's  singing,  the  composition  of  works  for  the 
small  but  competent  orchestra.  The  great  contrapuntist  would, 
then,  be  obliged  to  confine  his  ideas  in  less  sonorous  mediums 
than  the  organs  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed;  but  this  alone 
does  not  explain  why  in  the  Chaconne  he  overwhelmed  the  four 
strings  of  a  single  violin  with  one  of  the  most  profound  concep- 
tions of  musical  literature.  Far  more  striking  than  the  difficulty 
of  this  movement  is  the  disparity  between  the  force  of  its  meaning 
and  the  inadequancy  of  its  vehicle. 


The  truth  is  that  Bach  was  as  thrifty  of  adornment  as 
he  was  lavish  of  ideas.  Richer  than  most  great  artists  in  inven- 
tion, he  chose  the  least  sensuous  means  for  its  expression.  His 
works  are  beyond  all  others  capable  of  supporting  an  elaborate 
instrumental  dress,  yet  he  frugally  constrained  some  of  his  proudest 
thoughts  to  the  protesting  insufficiency  of  the  clavichord,  harpsi- 
chord, and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Chaconne,  to  even  the  solo  violin. 
It  is  perhaps  the  very  fertility  of  his  imagination  which  made  him 
at  the  same  time  prodigal  and  almost  miserly — generous  of  ideas 
and  frugal  of  their  sensuous  exploitation.  It  is  wonderful  to  con- 
sider what  such  a  man  as  Richard  Strauss,  who  shouted  plati- 
tudes deafeningly,  would  have  done  with  the  conceptions  of  Bach 
had  he  been  able  to  entertain  them. 

This  chastity  of  Bach  makes  the  transcription  of  his 
works  particularly  justifiable.  Their  skillful  setting  for  the 
modern  orchestra  reveals  the  poetry  of  their  design  in  a  blaze  of 
illumination.  The  translation  of  work  from  an  early  idiom, 
which  only  a  scholar  can  hope  fully  to  appreciate,  into  the  idiom 
of  our  own  day  is  in  itself  reasonable,  but  the  transcription  of  a 
work  like  the  Chaconne,  so  meagerly  stated  to  begin  with,  is  a 
profitable  activity  which  it  is  justice  to  praise  and  snobbery  to 
deprecate. 

HENRY  HADLEY  was  born  in  Somerville,  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  December,  1887.  He  showed  unusual  talent  very 
early  and  his  father,  who  was  himself  a  musician  of  solid  attain- 
ment, put  him  under  the  instruction  of  the  late  George  W.  Chad- 
wick.  Later  Henry  Hadley  studied  in  Vienna  under  Eusebius 
Mandyczewski,  the  friend  of  Brahms. 

As  composer  and  conductor  Dr.  Hadley  has  long  en- 
joyed an  international  reputation.  He  has  composed  practically 
in  every  form. 

Scherzo  Diabolique,  according  to  the  composer's  note 
in  the  score,  is  a  musical  description  of  a  wild  and  dangerous 
automobile  ride  which  he  once  unhappily  experienced. 

LOUISE  AYRES  GARNETT,  whose  suite  Country 
Holiday  is  on  this  afternoon's  program,  wrote  the  text  to  Dr. 
Hadley's  finest  choral-orchestral  work — Mirtil  in  Arcadia. 

JAMES  P.  DUNN,  like  Louise  Garnett,  is  a  writer 
as  well  as  a  composer. 

R.  Valente 


THE  HUNDREDTH  CONCERT 

IN  THE  MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS,  BOSTON 

ON  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  MAY  17,  1936 
AT  TWO-THIRTY 

COMMONWEALTH  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


ASSISTED  BY  MEN'S  CHORUS 


ERNST    HOFFMANN,  Conductor 


Schubert 


Minuet  for  eight  woodwinds 


Haydn 


Symphony  no.  97  in  C  major 


Wagner 


Overture  to 
THE  FLYING  DUTCHMAN 


Wagner 


Introduction,  Act  III 
and  Sailors'  Chorus 
THE  FLYING  DUTCHMAN 


AFTER  THE  CONCERT:  FREE  GALLERY  TALKS 

Groups  will  assemble  in  the  Rotunda 


3.30  GOTHIC  ART  Mrs.  Sayward 

3.30  JAPANESE  PRINTS  Mrs.  Tanner 

Free  Gallery  Talks  are  given  every  morning,  except 
Monday,  at  II  o'clock,  and  on  Saturday  afternoons  at  2. 


Exhibitions 

Special  Exhibition  Galleries: 

MEMORIAL  EXHIBITION  IN  HONOR  OF 
DENMAN  WALDO  ROSS  (closing  May  22) 

MUSEUM  DRAWING  CLASSES  FOR  BOYS 

AND  GIRLS  (closing  May  2l) 

Recent  Accessions  Gallery: 

HEAD  OF  A  YOUTH,  Greek,  late  archaic  period,  480  B.C- 

MADONNA  AND  CHILD  by  LIPPO  MEMMI  (active  1317-1356 
FRENCH  TAPESTRY  (TOURAINE),  late  I5th-early  i6th  century 

Print  Department- 
VARIOUS  EXHIBITIONS 


PROGRAM  NOTES 


The  following  remarks  on  Wagner  and  the  Symphony  in  C 
Major  of  Haydn  are  drawn  from  notes  by  Frank  Colapinto  for 
earlier  concerts  in  the  Museum  series. 

WHAT  WAGNER  TRIED  TO  DO  in  The  Flying  Dutchman  was 

to  work  his  way  clear  to  a  free  expression  of  nimself.  He  began 
in  1843  to  project  his  own  history  in  tonal  edifice.  Just  as  The 
Ring  of  the  Nibelung  is  the  embodiment  of  some  of  his  revolu- 
tionary opinions  on  society,  its  moral  and  economic  codes,  so 
is  The  Flying  Dutchman  expressive  of  himself  as  a  v/eary  wan- 
derer in  the  years  from  1839  to  1841.  He  saw  himself  as  the 
sailor  driven  from  place  to  place,  tortured  with  longings,  pray- 
ing for  redemption.  His  vision  of  life  was  essentially  religious: 
he  felt  there  was  salvation  through  suffering.  His  was  the  wis- 
dom of  emotion,  not  reason,  and  the  legend  of  the  Dutchman, 
therefore,  became  a  moral  and  social  symbol.  Wagner  sought 
to  epitomize  the  evil  of  the  world  and  its  cure  on  the  basis  of 
his  own  experience.  Such  procedure  in  the  hands  of  lesser  men 
would  invite  disaster  but  Wagner  was  a  gifted  genius.  Like 
Beethoven  he  succeeded  in  self  realization  without  compromise, 
but  on  lesser  levels.  In  point  of  construction,  The  Flying  Dutch- 
man, according  to  Newman,  is  the  weakest  of  his  works.  The 
vision  is  clear  but  the  craftsmanship  insufficiently  strong.  It  was 
the  first  work  to  pose  a  moral  problem  that  Wagner  believed 
to  be  wordly  but  which  actually  was  personal. 

Among  universal  symbols  sought  by  Wagner,  he  made  Woman 
foremost  but  in  his  symbolism  he  remained  earthbound.  Thus 
in  The  Flying  Dutchman  the  love  of  Senta  was  to  be  the  salva- 
tion of  the  hero.  Newman  is  both  humorous  and  sceptical  of 
this  ethical  solution.  He  said  it  was  the  "Young  Men's  Mutual 
Improvement  Society  view  of  woman  and  the  world."  He  said 
further  that  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  sentimentalist  concep- 
tion. One  must  admire,  granting  these  judgments,  the  poetic 
power  that  makes  of  woman  an  exalted  philosophy.  In  "Tann- 
hauser"  Wagner  repeats  with  Elsa  the  symbol  that  was  Senta. 
She  is  "the  woman  who  would  not  call  for  explanation  or  de- 
fense, but  would  love  him  with  an  unconditioned  love."  He 
celebrated  the  love  of  woman  as  a  force.  From  his  music  one 
is  made  aware  of  the  astronomy  of  human  passion. 


Newman  considers  that  Wagner  in  Tannhauser  was  "already 
beginning  to  find  materials  for  the  sermons  he  was  afterwards 
never  tired  of  preaching  on  the  insufficiency  of  modern  life  to 
satisfy  the  aspirations  of  the  artist."  The  story  is,  again,  a 
personal  expression.  Wagner  is  once  more  the  hero.  He  is 
now  running  away  in  revolt  and  dismay  from  the  crudities  of 
life  to  the  summits  and  mountains.  Wagner  himself  wrote  that 
he  worked  at  the  opera  "in  a  state  of  burning  exaltation,"  and 
dreaded  lest  death  might  intervene  before  he  finished. 

It  was  the  opulence  of  his  nature  that  made  it  difficult  for 
Wagner  to  see  clearly  beyond  his  own  struggles  and  desires. 
What  Beethoven  actually  expressed,  universality  of  vision, 
Wagner  thought  he  was  expressing.  Beethoven  spoke  nobly 
of  basic  realities.  Wagner  magnified  commonplace  legends 
in  mystic  raptures,  finding  symbols  more  comfortable  than  facts. 

THE  CONSTANT  AIM  OF  HADYN  was  perfection  in  his  art. 
He  once  told  Kalkbrenner,  "I  have  only  just  learned  in  my  old 
age  how  to  use  the  wind  instruments,  and  now  that  I  do  under- 
stand them  I  must  leave  the  world." 

Order  and  balance  distinguish  the  form  of  the  Symphony  in  C 
Major  (No.  97  of  the  new  Collective  Edition,  No.  7  of  the  old 
Breitkopf  Edition).  It  is  the  first  one  in  the  series  of  twelve 
"English"  symphonies  Haydn  composed  for  the  Salomon  con- 
certs in  London.  First  performance  was  in  1791.  It  is  scored 
for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  kettle- 
drums, and  strings.  It  has  frequently  been  performed  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


SPONSORED  BY  THE  WORKS  PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION 
DR.  NIKOLAI  SOKOLOFF  Director  of  the  Federal  Music  Project 

LEE  PATTISON  Assistant  to  the  Director 


THE  101st  CONCERT 

IN  THE  MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS,  BOSTON 


ON  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  MAY  24,  1936 
AT  TWO-THIRTY,  IN  THE  GARDEN  COURT 


STATE  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


HARRY  ELLIS   DICKSON,  Conductor 


Chadwick 


Sinfonietta  in  D  major 

I.  Risolutamente 

II.  Canzonetta — Allegretto 

III.  Scherzino — Vivacissimo 

IV.  Finale — Assai  animato 


MacDowell 


Indian  Suite 

I.  Legend 

II.  Love  Song 

III.  In  War-time 

IV.  Dirge 

V.  Village  Festival 


AFTER  THE  CONCERT:  FREE  GALLERY  TALKS 

Groups  will  assemble  in  the  Rotunda 


3.3o    FRENCH  PAINTINGS  MlSS  ADLOW 

3.30   GREEK  ART  Mrs.  Tanner 

Free  Gal'ery  Talks  are  given  every  morning,  except 
Monday,  at  1 1  o'clock,  and  on  Saturday  afternoons  at  2. 


Exhibitions 

Stone  Room: 

NEWLY  ACQUIRED  PAINTING  by  PAUL  GAUGUIN 

Recent  Accessions  Gallery: 

HEAD  OF  A  YOUTH,  Greek,  late  archaic  period,  480  B.C. 
MADONNA  AND  CHILD  by  LIPPO  MEMMI  (active  1317-1356). 
FRENCH  TAPESTRY  (TOURAINE),  late  I5th-early  l6th  century 


Print  Department: 

SELECTED  MASTERPIECES 
ENGRAVINGS  AFTER  PILLEMENT 
ENGRAVINGS   by  JEAN  DUVET 


PROGRAM  NOTES 


Edward  Alexander  MacDowell  was  born  in  New  York  City  in 
1861.  He  began  the  study  of  music  at  eight  under  the  best 
available  teachers  and  was  sufficiently  advanced  at  fourteen  to 
be  admitted  to  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  where  he  became  a 
fellow  student  of  Claude  Debussy.  He  completed  his  musical 
studies  at  Frankfort  under  Joachim  Raff  through  whose  kindly 
influence  he  was  introduced  to  Liszt.  Liszt,  always  appreciative 
of  young  talent,  received  MacDowell  warmly,  praised  his  play- 
ing and  his  compositions  and  gained  entrance  for  him  into  the 
best  musical  circles. 

Shortly  after  MacDowell's  return  to  America,  he  was  made  the 
first  Professor  of  Music  at  Columbia  University,  where  his  pene- 
trating lectures  on  musical  criticism  and  history  left  a  profound 
impression  on  American  musical  thought  through  their  influence 
on  his  many  earnest  students.  In  spite  of  his  academic  activity 
MacDowell  managed  to  write  prolifically  and  he  progressed 
rapidly  and  steadily  in  the  admiration  of  American  and  European 
audiences. 

Upon  his  early  death  in  1908  the  composer's  property  at  Peter- 
borough, N.  H.,  became  the  nucleus  of  the  MacDowell  colony — 
a  center  where  creative  artists  may  work  in  a  quiet  and  stimu- 
lating environment. 

MacDowell  was  the  first  decidedly  individual  American  com- 
poser and  one  of  the  very  few  whose  works  maintain  a  high 
place  in  the  regard  of  Europe.  A  peculiarly  Celtic  sensitivity — 
he  was  of  Scotch-Irish  stock — gives  his  music  a  hauntingly  per- 
sonal character,  a  tenderness  and  suggestiveness  supported  by 
strong  virility. 

The  INDIAN  SUITE  is  perhaps  MacDowell's  most  significant 
orchestral  work.  The  themes  are  basically  derived  from  Theodore 
Baker's  collection  of  Indian  music.  The  first  movement  of  the 
SUITE  is  developed  from  an  Iroquois  melody,  the  second  from 
a  love  song  of  the  lowas,  the  third  from  an  early  tune  supposed 
to  have  been  of  supernatural  origin.  The  fourth  and  fifth  move- 
ments are  based  on  a  Kiowa  mourning  melody  and  an  Iroquois 
women's  dance  and  war  song. 


George  W.  Chadwick,  the  late  director  of  the  New  England 
Conservatory  was  born  in  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  in  1854.  He 
studied  under  Buck  and  Whiting  in  Boston  and  completed  his 
studies  at  Leipzig,  Germany,  where  he  remained  from  1877  to 
1879.  Mr.  Chadwick  had  a  long  and  successful  career  as  com- 
poser, conductor,  and  teacher.  Concerning  his  characteristics 
as  a  composer  Edward  Burlingame  Hill  wrote: 

"His  chief  attributes  are  fluency  and  beauty  of  melodic  inven- 
tiveness, mastery  of  part-writing,  a  logical  and  coherent  grasp 
of  form.  His  harmonic  structure  is  solid,  yet  he  always  manages 
to  obtain  effects  that  are  romantic,  poetic,  or  dramatic  in  color 
without  resorting  to  the  devices  of  ultra-modern  eccentricities. 
His  instrumentation  is  resourceful  and  brilliant  without  employ- 
ing either  a  gigantic  orchestra  or  semi-obsclete  instruments;  he 
does  not  disregard  the  natural  limitations  of  the  orchestral 
player's  technique  in  order  to  invent  combinations.  His  contra- 
puntal dexterity  is  remarkable  in  an  age  that  delights  in  contra- 
puntal tours  de  force  ....  His  most  salient  characteristics  as  an 
artist  are  the  sincerity  and  depth  of  his  artistic  purposes,  an 
uncompromising  honesty  which  will  permit  nothing  vague  or  in- 
consistent to  stand,  and  a  sense  of  balance  and  wholesome 
moderation.  He  invariably  lays  a  constructive  foundation  in  his 
composition  in  larger  forms  in  order  that  he  may  be  free  to 
elaborate  detail  as  he  please." 

R.  Valente. 


SPONSORED  BY  THE  WORKS  PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION 
DR.  NIKOLAI  SOKOLOFF  Director  of  the  Federal  Music  Project 

LEE  PATTION  Assistant  to  the  Director 


THE  102nd  CONCERT 


IN  THE  MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS,  BOSTON 

ON  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  MAY  31,  1936 
AT  TWO-THIRTY,  IN  THE  GARDEN  COURT 


STATE  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON,  Conductor 


Mendelssohn 


Chaikovsky 


Symphony  in  A  major,  No.  4  (Italian) 
Allegro  Vivace 
Andante 
Menuetto 
Salterello 

Italian  Caprice 


DURING  THE  SUMMER  THE  CONCERTS  WILL  BEGIN  AT  3  O'CLOCK  INSTEAD  OF  2:3o 


AFTER  THE  CONCERT:  FREE  GALLERY  TALKS 

Groups  will  assemble  in  the  Rotunda 


3.3o   FRENCH  PAINTINGS  Miss  Adlow! 

3.30   GREEK  ART  Mrs.  Tanner 

Free  Gallery  Talks  are  given  every  morning,  except 
Monday,  at  1 1  o'clock,  and  on  Saturday  afternoons  at  2. 


Exhibitions 

Stone  Room: 

NEWLY  ACQUIRED  PAINTING  by  PAUL  GAUGUIN 

Recent  Accessions  Gallery: 

HEAD  OF  A  YOUTH,  Greek,  late  archaic  period,  480  B.C. 
MADONNA  AND  CHILD  by  LIPPO  MEMMI  (active  1317-13561 
FRENCH  TAPESTRY  (TOURAINE),  late  I5th-early  l6th  centu 


Print  Departmen 

SELECTED  MASTERPIECE 
ENGRAVINGS  AFTER  PILLEME 
ENGRAVINGS   by  JEAN  DUV 


PROGRAM  NOTES 


MENDELSSOHN  BEGAN  TO  COMPOSE  the  Italian  Symphony 
in  Rome  in  1830.  Enthusiastic  over  the  progress  of  the  work, 
he  remarked  in  a  letter  that  it  was  by  far  the  most  mature 
composition  that  he  had  yet  undertaken.  The  slow  movement 
troubled  him  and  he  decided  to  put  off  writing  it  until  he  could 
visit  Naples,  feeling  that  the  quiet  classic  beauty  of  the  Napoli- 
tan  scene  would  provide  a  suitable  background  for  an  Andante. 
The  work  was  finally  completed  in  Berlin  in  1833  and  received 
its  first  performance  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  London  in 
the  same  year.  (It  was  submitted  as  one  of  the  three  works 
which  the  Society  had  recently  commissioned  him  to  write.) 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Mendelssohn  was  attracted  by  the  folk 
melodies  and  street  songs  which  he  heard  on  his  Italian  trip, 
and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  themes  of  the  sym- 
phony such  as  the  first  theme  of  the  first  movement  and  the 
Tarantella  are  clearly  influenced  by  Italian  song,  the  symphony 
as  a  whole  has  not  impressed  most  critics  as  being  Italianate. 
Moscheles  found  that  the  slow  movement  bore  close  resem- 
blance to  a  Bohemian  folk  song.  Dr.  Otto  Kinkeldy  considered 
that  the  symphony  had  a  "Northern"  character  and  Sir  George 
Grove  believed  that  the  introductory  measures  were  reminiscent 
of  the  Muezzin's  cry  from  his  Minaret. 

LIKE  MENDELSSOHN'S  SYMPHONY,  Chaikovsky's  Italian 
Caprice  met  everywhere  with  the  objection  that  it  is  not  in 
any  distinguishing  way  Italian.  Actually,  Chaikovsky  employed 
Italian  themes.  In  a  letter  written  from  Rome  in  1880,  he  said 
that  he  was  engaged  in  sketching  an  "Italian  Fantasia  on  Folk 
Melodies.  Thanks  to  the  beautiful  tunes,  some  of  which  I  took 
from  a  collection,  some  of  which  I  heard  on  the  streets,  the 
Fantasia  will  be  very  effective."  His  brother  Modest  said  that 
the  opening  theme  is  the  fanfare  which  the  composer  heard 
every  morning  in  Rome  played  from  the  cavalry  barracks. 

THE  FAILURE  OF  CRITICS  and  public  to  find  either  Men- 
delssohn's Symphony  or  Chaikovsky's  Caprice  successful  as  im- 
pressions of  Italy  is  interesting  and  provocative.  It  points  to 
the  fact  that  each  of  us  sees  only  through  his  own  eyes  and 
everyone's  eyes  are  different;  that  Italy  to  Mendelssohn  was  a 


German  post-classical  Italy  just  as  it  was  a  Russian  Italy  to 
Chaikovsky. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  an  artist  to  paint  a  purely  objective 
picture  of  any  locality  even  if  his  purpose  were  to  produce  a 
mere  record.  Foreign  characteristics  will  attain  an  undue  promi- 
nence in  his  work.  The  color  key  in  which  he  chooses  to  pitch 
his  picture  will  be  dictated  by  his  school  and  his  individual 
temperament.  If  he  is  an  artist  of  power  he  will  find  it  cor- 
respondingly difficult  to  keep  himself  out  of  his  record.  In  the 
case  of  Mendelssohn  and  Chaikovsky  who  were  musicians  of 
individuality  attempting  not  to  reproduce  mechanically  Italian 
melody  but  to  express  in  musical  terms  their  reaction  to  Italy, 
their  interpretations  of  the  subject  are  as  widely  divergent  as 
their  characters. 

INSOFAR  AS  THE  COMPOSER  is  representative  in  tempera- 
ment of  his  own  people  he  will  be  a  nationalist.  Dvorak's  use 
of  the  Negro  themes  of  the  South  makes  him  neither  an  Ameri- 
can nor  an  African  composer;  nor  do  the  works  of  Converse, 
based  on  the  American  scene,  make  him  a  nationalist.  It  is 
hard  to  see  that  Weber,  with  his  enthusiasm  for  German  folk 
melody,  was  any  more  German  than  Beethoven.  It  would  seem, 
rather,  that  because  he  was  a  romanticist  and  consequently 
wrote  less  formally  than  the  classicists,  that  the  use  of  folk  mel- 
ody in  his  operas  is  more  direct  and  local.  The  Russian  "Five" 
did  not  become  nationalist  through  their  interest  in  folk  song 
but  became  interested  in  folk  song  because  they  were  intensely 
nationalist.  Thus,  in  America,  we  can  paint  pictures  of  our  city 
slums,  of  our  plutocrats  and  grocers  or  of  our  western  plains 
and  Indians,  or  we  can  create  symphonies  on  the  song  of  the 
mountaineer  or  cowboy  and  yet  be  no  more  American  than  as 
if  we  were  painting  San  Marco  or  composing  upon  a  Bulgarian 
dance  tune. 

Nationalism  is  deeper  than  the  photography  of  local  color. 

R.  Valente. 


SPONSORED  BY  THE  WORKS  PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION 
DR-  NIKOLAI  SOKOLOFF  Director  of  the  Federal  Music  Project 

LEE  PATTISON  Assistant  to  the  Director 


THE  103rd  CONCERT 

IN  THE  MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS,  BOSTON 

ON  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  7,  1936 
AT  THREE-THIRTY,  IN  THE  GARDEN  COURT 

COMMONWEALTH  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

ERNST  HOFFMANN,  Conductor 


SCHUBERT      -        -        -     Symphony  in  C  major,  No.  IX 
Andante:  allegro  non  troppo 
Andante  con  moto 
Scherzo :  allegro  vivace;  trio 
Finale:  allegro  vivace 


EXHIBITIONS 


Stone  Room: 

NEWLY  ACQUIRED  PAINTING  by  PAUL  GAUGUIN 
Recent  Accessions  Gallery: 

HEAD  OF  A  YOUTH,  Greek,  late  archaic  period,  A80  B.C. 
MADONNA  AND  CHILD  by  LIPPO  MEMMI  (active  1317-1356) 
FRENCH  TAPESTRY  (TOURAINE),  late  I5th-early  1 6  th  century 


Print  Department: 


SELECTED  MASTERPIECES 


ENGRAVINGS  AFTER  PILLEMENT 


ENGRAVINGS   by  JEAN  DUVET 


FREE  GALLERY  TALKS  AT  n  O'CLOCK 


June  9  to  13 

Tuesday, 

Wednesday, 

Thursday, 

Friday 


GAUGUIN 


COLONIAL  PORTRAITS 


ENGLISH  ROOMS 


STAINED  GLASS 


Mrs.  SaywarJ 

Miss  Maginnis 

Mrs.  Sayward 

Miss  Maginnis 


Saturday 


FLOWERS  IN  DESIGN  II 


Mrs.  Sayward 


PROGRAM  NOTES 


SCHUBERT*  WAS  BORN  in  1797  when  Beethoven  was  27 
years  old  and  died  one  year  after  Beethoven  in  1828.  Yet, 
though  his  life  was  lived  almost  within  the  span  of  Beethoven's, 
he  belongs,  in  his  music,  to  a  new  thought — epoch.  Ingenuous, 
unprepossessing  in  appearance,  unable  to  earn  a  living,  inno- 
cent of  science  and  erudition,  the  companion  of  the  poor  and 
humble,  Schubert  was  at  the  same  time  the  first  great  propo- 
nent in  music  of  the  revolution  in  thought  called  the  Romantic 
Movement. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  this  near-sighted,  irresponsible 
school  teacher  in  expressing  himself  musically  revealed  one  of 
the  most  delightfully  individual  and  valuable  natures  in  the 
history  of  German  Art.  Surely  to  know  him,  even  moderately 
well  as  a  person  one  would  never  have  suspected  the  power 
of  his  genius.  Schubert  suggests  the  danger  of  predicting 
from  a  judgment  of  the  man,  the  quality  of  the  artist. 

THE  SYMPHONY  IN  C  MAJOR  is  the  last  which  Schubert 
wrote.  It  was  discovered  by  Sir  George  Grove  v/ho  went  to 
Vienna  in  1867  to  collect  Schubert's  manuscripts.  Properly  it 
should  be  called  the  ninth  though  in  some  editions  it  appears 
as  the  seventh  and  Sir  George  Grove  was  convinced  that  an- 
other earlier  symphony  existed  in  which  case  the  Symphony  in 
C  becomes  the  tenth. 

Curiously,  in  this  last  of  Schubert's  symphonies,  there  appears 
in  the  fourth  movement  a  fheme  almost  identical  with  that 
of  the  chorale  in  the  fourth  movement  of  Beethoven's  Ninth. 
Some  mystic  relationship  has  often  been  romantically  implied 
in  this  coincidence. 

In  the  Symphony  in  C  Schubert  sings  at  his  best.  It  is  diffuse 
but  it  is  never  tedious.  Ft  has  justly  been  described  as  of 
"heavenly  length."  The  melody  which  sustains  the  somev/hat 

*  (Professor  Edward  Ballantine  generously  contributed  a  comprehensive 
discussion  of  the  C  major  Symphony  to  the  series  of  Interpretive  Lectures 
being  presented  at  the  B.  U.  School  of  Education,  29  Exeter  Street,  -on 
Tuesday  evenings  at  8.15  P.  M.  These  lectures  are  related  to  the  music 
played  by  the  Commonwealth  Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Choral  Sym- 
phony. The  next  lecture  Tuesday,  June  9th,  will  be  presented  by  Warren 
Storey  Smith  on  Puccini's  "Madame  Butterfly.") 


rambling  structure  of  the  work  is  as  inexplicable  as  it  is  delight- 
ful. It  is  emotionally  complex  in  proportion  to  its  technical 
simplicity.  It  lends  the  harmony  which  supports  it  some  of  its 
own  fascination  just  as  the  harmony  informs  the  melody  with 
unexpected  pleasures. 

Only  Mozart  can  rival  Schubert  in  the  spontaneity  and  perfec- 
tion of  his  melodic  gifts,  but  even  Mozart  is  less  personal.  Of 
all  composers  but  Schubert,  one  can  analyze  the  melody  in  the 
same  general  and  catagorical  terms.  Thus,  even  Mozart,  for 
example,  is  definable  as  one  who  understood  aristocratic  per- 
fection, whose  sensitive  and  abundant  nature  invested  a  won- 
derful formal  sense  with  warmth  and  wit;  and  these  terms  are 
the  same,  in  kind,  with  which  one  can  speak  of  Haydn  and 
Beethoven  or  even  of  Schumann  and  Chopin.  But  to  describe 
effectively  the  peculiarly  lyric  quality  of  Schubert,  one  can 
best  say  only  that  it  is  Schubertian.  And  this  is  because 
Schubert,  unique  among  great  artists,  is  more  conspicuous  as  a 
discrete  individual  than  as  a  representative  of  his  period. 

It  is  often  observed  with  regret  that  Schubert  undertook  the 
study  of  counterpoint  too  late.  Perhaps  Schubert  neglected 
counterpoint  as  much  because  it  was  inimical  to  his  own  gifts 
as  because  circumstances  hindered  him.  Perhaps  if  he  had 
been  a  contrapuntist  we  should  have  lost,  for  little  gain,  an 
unforgetable  singer  whom  nothing  can  replace. 

R.  Valente. 


SPONSORED   BY  THE 
DR.  NIKOLAI  SOKOLOFF 
LEE  PATTISON 
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PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION 
Director  of  the  Federal  Music  Project 
Assistant  to  the  Director 


THE  104th  CONCERT 

IN  THE  MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS,  BOSTON 

ON  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  14,  1936 
AT  THREE-THIRTY,  IN  THE  GARDEN  COURT 

STATE  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

HARRY  ELLIS  DICKSON,  Conductor 

DVORAK   -    Amid  Nature  (in  der  Natur)  Overture  in  F  major 
The  Waterfay,  Symphonic  Poem  in  B  minor 

Scherzo  Capriccioso  in  D  flat  major,  Op.  66 


SPONSORED  BY  THE 
DR  NIKOLAI  SOKOLOFF 
LEE  PATTISON 


WORKS 


PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION 
Director  of  the  Federal  Music  Project 
Assistant  to  the  Director 


EXHIBITIONS 


Special  Exhibition  Galleries: 

ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  BY  STUDENTS  OF  THE  MUSEUM  SCHOOL 


Stone  Room: 

NEWLY  ACQUIRED  PAINTING  by  PAUL  GAUGUIN 


Print  Department: 
SELECTED  MASTERPIECES 
ENGRAVINGS  AFTER  PILLEMENT 
ENGRAVINGS   by  JEAN  DUVET 


Recent  Accessions  Gallery: 

HEAD  OF  A  YOUTH,  Greek,  late  archaic  period,  480  B.C. 
MADONNA  AND  CHILD  by  LIPPO  MEMMI  (active  1317-1356/ 
FRENCH  TAPESTRY  (TOURAINE),  late  I5th-early  l6th  century 


FREE  GALLERY  TALKS  AT  u  O'CLOCK: 

June  14  to  20 

Tuesday  GREEK  ART  Miss  Maginnis 

Thursday  AMERICAN  ROOMS  Mrs.  Sayward 

Friday  EARLY  ITALIAN  PAINTINGS  Miss  Maginnis 

Saturday  GAUGUIN  Mrs.  Sayward 


PROGRAM  NOTES 


ANTON  DVORAK  who,  together  with  Smetana.  established 
the  national  School  of  Bohemian  music  was  born  in  1841  in  the 
little  town  of  Nehalozeves  which  lies  on  the  fertile  plains  be- 
tween Prague  and  the  Saxon  border  of  Czecho-Slovakia.  Dvorak 
was  of  humble  origin.  His  father  was  descended  from  a  family 
of  petty  merchants  and  was  himself  a  butcher.  Dvorak  re- 
mained a  typically  S'ovic  countryman  throughout  his  career. 
Sturdy,  round  headed,  peasant-like,  he  never  made  pretentions 
to  general  culture  and  even  in  school  at  Prague  his  German 
teacher  complained  that  he  was  weak  in  theory  and  cared  only 
for  practical  music. 

Smetana,  the  rhapsodic  poet  in  music  of  Czech  culture  and 
Dvorak,  the  rural  master,  were  poles  apart  in  temperament,  in 
intellect  and  background.  In  spite  of  a  high  respect  for  Dvorak's 
art,  the  circle  of  Smetana  could  never  admit  him  into  terms  of 
intimacy,  and  he,  for  his  part,  cared  less  for  them  and  all  their 
culture  than  for  the  merry  peasants  whose  dancing  he  loved  to 
accompany  on  the  piano  with  gay  tunes.  Smetana  represents 
more  particularly  the  Czech  temperament.  He  is  at  once  more 
narrow  and  more  intense  than  Dvorak  who  was  deeply  influ- 
enced by  the  German  school  and  in  particular  by  Beethoven 
and  Schubert. 

The  opportunities  for  formal  education  in  Naholazeves  were  ex- 
tremely limited  but  Josef  Spitz,  the  local  choirmaster,  under- 
took Anton's  education  and  taught  him  German  and  music. 
When  he  was  twelve,  he  was  sent  to  the  neighboring  village  of 
Zlonice  where  Liehman  gave  him  further  instruction.  Liehmann 
grew  enthusiastic  over  the  boy's  talent  and  when  the  elder 
Dvorak  went  bankrupt  and  was  forced  to  rely  upon  Anton's 
assistance  as  a  butcher,  Liehmann  raised  sufficient  funds  to  send 
the  boy  to  the  Organ  School  of  Prague.  Here,  the  conservative 
training  of  the  Organ  School  was  supplemented  by  invaluable 
experience  as  a  viola  player  in  the  Cecelia  Society  which  was 
then  under  the  direction  of  Antonin  Apt,  an  ardent  champion 
.of  Schumann  and  Wagner. 

Dvorak  first  attracted  favorable  attention  with  his  Hymnus,  a 
choral  work  based  on  the  lyrical  epic,  Heirs  of  the  White  Moun- 
tain by  Halek.  Inspired  by  the  wave  of  nationalism  which  was 
then  crystalizing  the  Bohemian  demand  for  independence,  the 
Hymnus  immediately  caught  the  popular  fancy.  From  the  first 


performance  of  this  work  in  1873,  Dvorak's  reputation  grew 
rapidly  and  his  talent  kept  equal  pace.  Song  Cycles,  String 
Quartets,  Overtures,  Symphonies  and  Operas  poured  from  his 
pen  in  an  unceasing  and  spontaneous  flow.  The  operas  suf- 
fered from  a  poor  choice  of  librettos  and  an  inaccurate  dramatic 
sense  but  they  prepared  the  way  for  the  composition  of  the 
oratorios,  Stabat  Mater  and  St.  Ludmilla,  and  the  cantata, 
The  Spectre's  Bride,  all  of  which  took  England  by  storm.  In- 
deed, England  almost  fell  under  a  spell  of  Dvorak  as  it  had 
under  that  of  Handel  and  Mendelssohn.  During  the  Eighties, 
Dvorak's  music  created  great  interest  in  America  and  in  1892 
he  v/as  invited  to  accept  a  teaching  post  in  New  York.  In 
America,  he  wrote  several  compositions  incorporating  elements 
of  Negro  and  American  melody.  The  Symphony  in  E  minor 
(From  the  New  World)  remains  one  of  his  finest  works. 

Returned  home  in  1895  he  settled  down  to  teaching  at  the 
Prague  Conservatory  and  to  the  compostiion  of  symphonic 
poems  based  on  Czech  folk  lore.  He  died  May  1st,  1904. 
AMID  NATURE  reveals  the  virile  countryman  who  is  content 
when  hobnobbing  with  the  peasants.  It  is  a  serene  and  sensi- 
tive expression  of  Dvorak's  love  for  the  Bohemian  country  side. 
THE  WATERFAY  (Der  Wasserman)  is  composed  to  the  poem 
by  Karl  Erben.  It  is  an  oddly  fantastic  tale  of  a  young  girl 
under  the  spell  of  the  Waterfay  v/ho  has  decided  upon  her 
as  his  bride.  The  Waterfay  is  demon  of  Slavic  legend  who,  if  he 
cannot  satisfy  his  cruelty  in  damage  to  humans,  does  evil  to 
his  own  kind. 

Dvorak's  musical  treatment  of  the  poem  is  frankly  realistic.  The 
emphasis  is  here  upon  the  orchestration  which  is  extraordinarily 
brilliant. 

THE  SCHERZO  CAPRICCIOSO  was  composed  in  1883.  It  was 
first  performed  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  London  under  the 
composer's  direction  and  met  with  enthusiastic  approval.  The 
work  is  merry  with  the  lusty  quality  of  Bohemian  folk  song.  It 
tends  to  fall  into  sections  because  of  the  changes  of  tempo  and 
key,  but  it  is  held  together  by  virtue  of  Dvorak's  extraordinary 
capacity  for  modulation. 

R.  Valente. 

NOTE:  This  programme  was  discussed  in  a  free  Interpretive  Lecture  by 
Professor  Walter  R.  Spaulding  of  Harvard  College.  The  next  lecture  of  this 
series  will  be  presented  by  Professor  Alfred  H.  Myer  at  the  B.  U.  School  of 
Education,  29  Exeter  Street,  Tuesday  evening*  June  10th  at  8.15  P.  M.  The 
week  of  June  14th  will  be  celebrated  as  AMERICAN  MUSIC  WEEK  by  the 
Federal  Music  Project  in  Boston. 


THE  I05th  CONCERT 

IN  THE  MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS,  BOSTON 

ON  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  21,  1936 
AT  THREE-THIRTY,  IN  THE  GARDEN  COURT 

COMMONWEALTH  SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 

ERNST  HOFFMANN,  Conductor 


HILL  -  Finale  from  the  Sinfonietta  for  Strings 

CHAIKOVSKY  -  Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor  "Pathetique"    Op.  74 

Adagio.  Allegro  non  troppo 
Allegro  con  grazio 
Allegro  molto  vivace 
Finale :  Adagio  lamentoso 


EXHIBITIONS 

Special  Exhibition  Galleries: 

ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  BY  STUDENTS  OF  THE  MUSEUM  SCHOOL 
(Closing  June  2l) 

WORK  BY  WINSLOW  HOMER  AND  JOHN  LA  FARGE 
(Opening  June  25) 

Stone  Room: 

NEWLY  ACQUIRED  PAINTING  by  PAUL  GAUGUIN 

Print  Department: 
SELECTED  MASTERPIECES 
ENGRAVINGS  AFTER  PILLEMENT 
ENGRAVINGS  by  JEAN  DUVET 

Recent  Accessions  Gallery: 

HEAD  OF  A  YOUTH,  Greek,  late  archaic  period,  480  B.C. 
MADONNA  AND  CHILD  by  LIPPO  MEMMI  (active  1317-1356) 
FRENCH  TAPESTRY  (TOURAINE),  late  I5th-early  l6th  century 

FREE  GALLERY  TALKS  AT  n  O'CLOCK: 

June  21  to  27 


Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 


JEWELRY 
POTTERY 

JAPANESE  PRINTS 
FRENCH  PAINTINGS 
TEXTILES 


Miss  Maginnis 
Mrs.  Say  ward 
Miss  Maginnis 
Miss  Maginnis 
Mrs.  Sayward 


PROGRAM  NOTES 


GOOD  TUNES  ARE  RARELY  considered  good  music  by  critics. 
To  the  popular  mind  it  appears  that  scholars  consider  the  beauti- 
ful bod  and  the  dull  beautiful.  Anything  truly  moving  is  an  in- 
dication of  a  composer's  bad  taste  and  the  only  way  to  preserve 
a  reputation  as  one  of  the  musical  cognoscenti  is  to  frown  on  all 
that  one  secretly  admires  and  profess  an  intense  joy  in  every- 
thing that  Bach  wrote,  an  affection  for  the  "Art  of  Fugue" 
being  the  zenith — the  degree  summa  cum  laude  of  musical 
penetration. 

It  takes  a  Toscannini*  to  break  down  this  critical  scorn  for  any- 
thing but  the  mighty  upheavals  and  microscopic  subtleties  of 
the  German  musical  mind  and  to  gain  a  grudging  admission  that 
even  Rossini  and  Verdi  are  very  respectable  people  as  well  as 
amusing  dilletanti.  Fashions  in  art  are  more  compelling  and 
unfortunately  more  procrustean  than  fashions  in  clothes  or 
morals.  The  fact  that  what  appeals  to  one  scholarly  generation 
in  art  or  literature  may  in  the  next  be  relegated  to  a  pitiful 
limbo,  never  tempers  the  finality  and  confidence  with  which  each 
new  Weltanschauung  is  concluded  to  be  the  ultimate,  the  per- 
fect and  the  only  one. 

In  science  the  revolutions  of  attitude  have  been  so  violent  and 
frequent  that  our  physicists,  at  least,  are  becoming  cautious  and 
timidly  suggest  the  possibility  of  future  modifications  of  their 
theories,  but  in  art  the  last  opinion  is  still  held  to  be  the  best 
possible  one  and  to  question  its  supreme  sanctity  is  to  invite 
social  and  intellectual  ostracism.  We  who  are  neo-classicists 
smilingly  pity  the  childlike  vagaries  of  the  romanticists  who  in- 
vented the  music  of  Schumann,  Berlioz,  Bellini  and  Chopin  and 
who  earnestly,  though  stupidly,  set  up  the  romantic  critical 
criteria,  just  as  they  pitied  their  classical  predecessors  for  hav- 
ing misunderstood  the  true  nature  and  purpose  of  art. 

At  the  risk  of  being  reckoned  an  untouchable,  this  writer  means 
to  maintain  that  it  might  be  well  to  take  art  for  what  it  pre- 
tends to  be  and  that  it  is  dogmatic  at  the  very  least  to  demand 
that  art  should  hold  for  its  canons  and  its  aims  only  what  we  in 
this  period  of  civilization  of  Western  Europe  approve. 

*This  note  was  written  for  a  performance  of  the  Pathetic  Symphony  shortly 
after  Mr.  Toscannini's  concert  in  Boston  this  year.  Mr.  Toscannini  revealed 
anew  the  power  and  beauty  of  some  generally  slighted  works  including  an 
Overture  by  Rossini  and  the  Verdi  String  Quartette. 


It  is  our  own  conviction  that  an  interpreter  will  be  successful 
and  valuable  in  so  far  as  he  can  project  himself  into  the  mental 
and  emotional  state  of  the  creator  he  attempts  to  represent, 
his  own  individuality  being  at  a  discount,  that  it  is  because 
Mr.  Toscannini  is  pre-eminently  capable  of  this  artistic  empathy 
that  he  is  the  unrivaled  master  of  all  our  interpreters;  and  that, 
in  so  far  as  we  can  imitate  him  as  auditors  and  transcend  the 
barriers  of  our  own  thought-epoch,  we  will  enjoy  at  once  more 
and  less  music  but  all  of  it  more  honestly  and  with  less  suspicion 
of  bigotry. 

Though  it  is  clear  that  an  unsophisticated  audience  likes  many 
things  through  lack  of  sensitivity,  it  is  probably  also  true  that  it 
appreciates  more  accurately  much  that  it  will  fail  to  understand 
when  it  adopts  the  limiting  cultural  vision  of  conventional  stan- 
dards. We  feel  that  the  Chaikovskian  flare  for  unsymphonic 
melody  falls  into  the  category  of  important  art  better  compre- 
hended by  the  naive  than  the  trained  listener;  that  Chaikovsky 
perhaps  tried  too  hard  to  be  a  symphonist  with  ideas  which 
v/ould  have  suited  better  less  architectonic  forms  but  that  he 
did  create  a  rich  and  rewarding  musical  vein  of  his  own  which  it 
is  blindness  or  snobbery  to  deprecate. 

Palpable,  sensuous,  melancholy  and  unconfined,  the  melodic 
contours  of  the  sixth  symphony  convey  powerfully  the  emotional 
struggles  of  a  romantic  of  romantics,  the  eccentric  genius  and 
manic-depressive  Chaikovsky,  compared  to  whose  distraught 
search  for  truth  and  happiness,  the  calm  unquestioning  way  of 
religious  acceptance  and  expression  of  Bach,  for  example,  was 
a  comfortable  bourgeois  road  to  Paradise. 
Admit  the  greater  intellectual,  the  more  profoundly  under- 
standing, the  stronger  art  of  our  Mozarts  and  Bachs.  Admit 
them,  of  course,  as  greater  composers.  But  admit,  too,  the 
humanity,  the  suffering,  the  sensitivity  and  enchanting  pathos 
of  a  Chaikovsky  who  expresses  some  of  our  own  darker  struggles 
and  who,  because  he  was  a  genius,  clothes  them  with  an  en- 
nobling beauty. 

R.  Valente. 


SPONSORED  BY  THE  WORKS  PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION 
DR   NIKOLAI  SOKOLOFF  Director  of  the  Federal  Music  Project 

LEE  PATTISON  Assistant  to  the  Director 


